





















THE RELIQUARY. 


OCTOBER, 1880. 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF DERBYSHIRE, DESCRIBED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC. i 


\ (Continued from page 54). 


y, DOVERIDGE. 
A 


THERE are five bells in this church, which is dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 

The bells are unusually fine ; the fifth, or tenor, presenting features of 

rare, and indeed unique, interest. For rubbings of these bells, I am 

indebted to Richard Ussher, Esq., who has been most indefatigable 

in the help he has given me, over the bells of this county. I have 
also to express my best thanks to the Vicar of Doveridge, the Rev. 
C. J. Hamilton, for much valuable assistance in the course of my ' 
enquiries, 


Ist blI— JOHN SLATER CHURCHWARDEN. EDW® 
ARNOLD LEICESTER FECIT 1796 (ornament fig. 


162) F (ornament fig. 162) TU RN ER Tn one line round 


the haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 30 inches. The 
ate name, F. TURNER, is incised—i.e., cut roughly into the bell 
metal. Possibly he might have been the second churchwarden, 
and his name, having been perhaps inadvertently omitted in the 
) moulding and casting of the bell, was afterwards cut in in the 
¢) | vacant space. 


2nd bell— |GOD| (ornament fig. 10) [SAVE] (ornament fig.10) |THE] 











| / (ornament fig. 10) |K IN KING| (ornament fig. 10) |16 6 |16 60} (ornament 
‘ fig. 10). In one line round the haunch, in Roman capital letters. 
I Below “ God save the — ” is the name IR) a |G] |E z IRI 


border, fig. 9. Diameter, 32 inches. 
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8rd belI— H BAGLEY MADE ME J746 (ornament fig. 176) 
NATHANIEL HOLT LUKE TURNER 
CHURCHWARDENS. In one line round the haunch, in 


Roman capital letters. Diameter, 34 inches. 


4th bel—W: C ESQ (border fig. 181) W: SAVIDG J BLADON 
C W H W 1709 (border fig. 181). In one line round the 
haunch, in Roman capital letters. Diameter, 36 inches. 


5th bell—s}. (cross fig. 173) SOM ROSA (ornament fig. 182) POLSATA 
(ornament fig. 182) MONDE (ornament fig. 182) MARIA 
(ornament fig. 182) VOCATA (figure of mitred abbot, fig. 178) 
|1|6|3}3) (fleur-de-lis, fig. 174) (border fig. 183, five medallions) 
(figure of Virgin and Child, fig. 180). In one line round the 
haunch, in Roman capital letters. On the waist is the heart- 
shaped mark of the founder (an anchor, with the initials T H 
within a heart, fig. 175), and two circular medallions, figs. 177 and 
179. Diameter, 38} inches. 


The ornaments on this bell are very remarkable, and differ in many respects 
from any others that have come under my notice. The initial cross, which is in 
outline (fig. 173) approaches pretty closely to what may be described as a cross 
moline, and differs from any other example yet given. The orvament, fig. 182, 
consisting of an elegant scroll of flowers and corn ; and the border, of which a 
portion is given on fig. 183, are strikingly good in design. This latter consists of a 
series of five circular medallions (each containing a human head), supported by 
griffins, etc. There are three different heads in these medallions ; the largest por- 
tion consisting of that number. and the shorter a repetition of two of them. ‘I'he 
two medallions on the waist (figs. 177 and 179), and the two small stamps (figs. 
178 and 180), are, however, the most remarkable of all the interesting features 
of this grand old bell. The two former, which are 24 inches in diameter, are 
actual impressions, in relief, of two ancient seals which have been cleverly im- 
pressed into the mould from wax impressions of the seals themselves. 

The figure of the Blessed Virgin and Infant Christ (fig. 180). is clearly a part of 
the first of these seals, the impression from which has evidently been cut down to 
form the small stamp as it now appears. The stamp of the mitred figure before 
the altar (fig. 178), has also, in like manner, been cut down from the other large 
seal (fig. 177). 

When my attention was first called to this bell, I at once saw that its features 
were remarkable, and I took casts of the two circular medallions, in the hope of 
deciphering and correctly describing them. The result has been the discovery 
that one of them is the seal of the Guild of St. Nicholas and Corpus Christi, at 
Coventry, and the other the obverse of the seal of Langedon Abbey (West 
Langdon), in Kent. To verify these, the casts on the bell being somewhat 
rough, I applied to my friend Mr. Ready, of the British Museum and obtained 
casts from the identical seals of those two places. The two seals which appear 
on the bell, I engrave on figs. 177 and 179; they are the only instavees which 
have come under my notice. 

Fig. 177, the Seal of the Guild of Corpus Christi and St. Nicholas, at Coventry, 
is circular, and of the same size as the engraving. It bears within the inner 
circle, a full-length figure of St. Nicholas, habited as a bishop, with mitre, 
standing. with hands outstretched, in an attitude of adoration before an altar, 
on which stands a chalice and paten. In front of his upturned face, over the 
altar, is the usual emblem of the Deity—a hand in the act of benediction, issuing 
from clouds, and surrounded by rays of heavenly light. The entire field is 


diapered with foliage. The surrounding legend is—H€ Digillu : frater- 


nitatis : Gilde : corpis : xpi: et: Het: nichi: ve: Couet’ 
(Seal of the Fraternity of the Guild of Corpus Christi and St. Nicholas, at 
Coventry). St. Nicholas, to whom this Uuild was dedicated, was, it is said, of 
all patron saints the most universally popular and interesting. “ He was em- 
phatically the saint of the people ; the bowrgeois saint invoked by the peaceable 
citizen, by the labourer who toiled for his daily bread, by the merchant who 
traded from shore to shore, by tre mariner struggling with the stormy ocean. 
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He was the protector of the weak against the strong, of the poor against the rich, 
of the captive, :he prisoner, the slave; he was the guardian of young marriage- 
able maidens, of sdbedibagh and especially of the orphan poor.” To him, more 
churches, religi us houses, chapels, chantries, and altars are dedicated than are 
to any other saint in the calendar; and he was, with all his attributes just 
named, essentially the saint under whom and whose patronage Guilds such as 
the one at Coventry would be placed. This Guild, to which the seal thus 
curiously discovered on the Doveridge bell belongs, was founded in 1348; a 
brief account of it has most kindly been drawn up for me by my friend Mr. 
W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., and accompanies this notice. 

The other seal which appears ou the bell (fig. 179), that of the Abbey of West 
Langdon, in Kent, is also circular, and is engraved of its full size. It bears 
within a richly decorated and gabled Gothic tabernacle or shrine, elaborately 
arcaded, a seated figure, crowned, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, her right arm 
supporting the infant Saviour, and her left band supporting one of her breasts. 


The surrounding legend, in medizeval capital letters, s—ST &SF Te: Fe’ ‘ 
COMM VYAE: MONRASKERIE : 
G@e@ee: BE: MARIE: VY: DE: 
LADS GD I., The reverse of this highly interesting seal 
does not appear upon the bell, but it is well here to note its features. It bears 
within the inner circle, a representation of an ecclesiastical building, with central 
spire (of course intended for Canterbury Cathedral), in which, taking up the 


whole central space, the side of the building being taken away for the purpose, 
is represented the murder of Thomas a Becket. The field of the seal is diapered. 
The surrounding legend reads—@] AL Vv SA : DOM V7 SS: 
% PE: MORXLEM : SIE: FOB LIE 
: ESET, The Premonstratensian Monastery of West Langdon, to which 
these seals, or rather the obverse and reverse of this seal, belong, was dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Thomas the Martyr, the two sides of the 
seal bearing out this dedication by representations of these two patrons. It was 
founded in 1212 by Wm. D’Auberville, and colonised from Leiston ; there were 
ten canons. 
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Tuts singular little church, dedicated to All Saints’, contains one 


stnail bell, 14} inches in diameter. It is inscribed as follows :— 
O (coin) E. ARNOLD FECIT 1798 © (coin). In Roman capital 
— 


letters on the haunch. At the beginning of the inscription is a 
coin, and another is at the end. Beneath the name of the founder 
are four cross-crosslets fitchée (fig. 156), placed horizontally in 
pairs, their points overlapping. The coins at the beginning and 
end of the inscription are the obverse (head downwards) and reverse 
of a guinea of George III., of his first issue, with arms in orna- 
mental shield. 


(To be continued. ) 


Netcare 
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NOTES ON THE GUILD OF CORPUS CHRISTI OR 
ST. NICHOLAS, COVENTRY. 


BY WILLIAM GEORGE FRETTON, F.S.A. 


Tuts Guild was founded by licence granted by Edward III., in 1848 
(22nd year of his reign), the original grant being still preserved 
among the muniments belonging to the Corporation of the city. The 
founders were nineteen in number, and the object specified in the 
account of its formation, was the provision of one priest to sing mass 
daily for the good estate of the king and founders, and for the souls 
of themselves and all faithful deceased. To the endowment was sub- 
sequently added, in the 15th of Richard IT., certain messuages, lands, 
and rentals by other donors, until the income of the guild reached 
the amount of £36 10s. 8d., according to the survey of 37 Henry 
VIIL Out of this sum, payment of £4 each was paid to four priests 
to perform service in the churches of St. Michael and Trinity, £5 
was also spent annually in obits, and a like sum to poor persons who 
had been members of the guild. It does not appear which altar in 
St. Michael’s church was served by the priests of St. Nicholas Guild, 
or in which chapel these special services were held ; but in Trinity 
Church there was a chantry founded by Wm. Cellet, temp. Edward 
IlI., which is subsequently described as Corpus Christi Chapel, ad- 
joining Trinity Church, and in which reference is made, among others, 
to the family of this Wm. Cellet; and in an enumeration of the 
plate and other property of the Corpus Christi Guild, made in 1493, 
is: “ Itm anodyr chalys that longs to Corpus X’pi Chappell.” 

In the northern suburb, without the walls, formerly stood the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, its site is now occupied by the vicarage of 
Trinity Church, and not a stone now remains above ground of the 
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fabric itself ; the earliest notice of it appears in a deed of the time of 
Henry II. There is sufficient indication in support of the opinion 
that very early after the foundation of Corpus Christi Guild, it asso- 
ciated itself with St. Nicholas Church, and that the priest referred to 
in the licence to found the guild was attached to St. Nicholas. This 
guild also celebrated the dedication of this church, as appears from 
the following note of expenses, from the books of the fraternity :— 
1539. Spent in bred and ale at the dedicac’on at Seynt Nicholas Church xijd. 
Other items also show the connection. 
1539. To priests and clerks there on Corpus Christi day 
1541. It’ in exp’ of drynking at Seynt Nicholas Churche xij 
1642. It pd to p’sts for a dirige and a mase at Seynt Nicholas Churche 
on Seynt Abdon and Senes daye 
At Seynt Nicholas Church tuysday in Crosse week 
[This latter evidently alludes to another occasion.] 
Itm birche ijd. russhes ijd. a pynt mamsey and a loof for hyme that 
p’eached ijd. ob. 

Stowe, in his collections,* says of the Corpus Christi Guild, inter 
alia: “They had a fair Church called St. Nicholas’s Church, and 
14 or 15 chaplains.” On the suppression, and the passing of an Act 
for granting the guild and chantry possessions to the crown in 1547, 
a very strong opposition was made by the burgesses of Coventry 
against the measure, so much so that it is recorded of them in the 
Council Books of Edward VI.:t “That none were stiffer nor more 
busily went about to impugne the said article,” they represented that 
whereas formerly the city had been wealthy and famous, it “had 
of late years been brought into decay and poverty,” and though 
numbering “11 or 12 thousand houseling people, had but two 
churches where God’s service was done;” they said further that “the 
church of Corpus Christi [meaning St. Nicholas] was specially main- 
tained of the revenues of such Guild lands given heretofore by divers 
persons “to that and other beneficial uses.” Their efforts to save 
the church were unsuccessful, though the Corporation was after- 
wards allowed to purchase the possessions of the guilds and chantries 
at a low rate. 

Corpus Christi Guild held possessions in Mill Lane, and a narrow 
street running out of it eastwards bore the name of Corpus Christi 
Lane, the entrance was under the upper story of the houses adjoin- 
ing; this approach has been narrowed by the construction of lower 
roo ms on its northern side, but the premises in the rear are not much 
altered. It is probable that the pageant house, where all the para- 
phernalia for the Corpus Christi processions, belonging to the guild, 
were kept, stood there ; this fraternity taking an active part in the 
pageantry on these and other occasions. A few extracts from the 
inventory of plate, &c. (1493), will illustrate this :— 

A crucifix with mary & John silv’ & gilt laking a deadem weying iiij** unc 
ij candulstikks of sylver p’ty gilt and enameled weyng xlviij unc’ 
A chales ot sylver all gilt w* a sonne to bere in p® sic’*ment, &c liij unc’ qrt 


, 


A crossstaff of sylv’ wt. myturs & chales g*ven on hit ............... xliij une’ 
A baner of velvet wrought w' golde. 
A canope of silk brodured wt gold w* ij sidez of the same for p* p’cessiun on 
corpus xpi day. 
* Harl. MSS. 539. + Harl. MSS. 6,195. 
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In 1501, a payment was made by the guild :— 


Payd for a Crown of sylv' & gyld for the mare on corp* xpi day xliijs ixd. 
1611 Payd for a baner made new of blew Damaske for the Damaske 
& for the fryng steynyng [painting] wt the gold & all the colours 
pt long therto & warken.anshype lixs vjd. 
1512 Payd for a new canopy for to bere ov" the sac*ment furst for 
vij yerds & d’ of tessew 
It’ for ix unc’ of sylke for fryng 
It’ for v yerds & d’ of tewke to lyne hyt w* 
It’ payd for p® makyn the frynge 
It’ payd for makyng the cavopy 
It’ payd for careg’ of the tessue fro’ london & for the cost & charge 
of the haloying of a sewt of vestments vs. iiijd. 


This pageantry involved considerable expense to the guild on the 
eve and the day itself, as appears from the entries for 1589 :— 


Copus xpi even & the day. 
Itm in spice caks 
whit caks 


peny bred for t 
a cester good al 
half a cest® peny ale 
fon some occasions wine was provided.] 
cheise 
vj loynes of mutton 
xx chekynse 
beiff for the appostles 
a woma’ to help in the kichyn 


These were expenses incurred for the “ brekefast ” 
the following refer to the procession itself :— 


to the Marie for hir gloves and wag’s 

for berying the crosse & candlesticks the even & the day 

to the Mr to offer 

the marie to offer 

Katy’ne & m’get 

vil) virgyns “* the lili o 

to gabriell for g the lilly .. 

to Sunes & Thomas of Inde : 

to x other apostells 

iiij burgesses for berying the canape ov‘ the Sacramet’ ............... 

vj childern for beryng vj torches by the Sacramet q 

iiij men to bere iii) gret torches viiijd. 
xxijs. vjd. 

These Corpus Christi plays are preserved in a MS. belonging to the 
Cottonian Library, entitled Ludus Corporis Christi, or Ludus Coven- 
tris, and are referred to by Dugdale as having been greatly promoted 
by the Grey Friars.* On these occasions the companies of the city 
were required to contribute to the display. 

Among other possessions evidently connected with St. Nicholas, or 
Corpus Christi Guild, was a hall, called St. Nicholas Hall, it was 
situated on the south side of West Orchard (a narrow street at this 
point running parallel with Smithford Street); portions of this 
building are referred to in old documents, perambulations, &c., St. 
Nicholas tower, ball, kitchen, &., are specially mentioned. And in a 
list of rentals published in an account of the Coventry charities, pub- 





* An edition of these Mysteries, edited by J. O. Halliwell [Phillips] was printed 
by the Shakespeare Society in 1841. The subject of Coventry pageantry has been 
fully treated by Thomas Sharp, in his Coventry Mysteries, 1825, 4to. 
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lished in 1783, of property then belonging to the Free Grammar 
School, is the sum of 3s. 4d. paid by the master of St. Nicholas Guild 
as quit rent for “Corpus Christi, now St. Nicholas Hall, in West 
Orchard, let by the Corporation to the Shoemakers’ Company.” The 
tanners, fellmongers, and other fraternities connected with the leather 
interest, held their meetings in this hall, which was also known from 
this circumstance as ‘‘ Leather Hall.” The nonconforming vicars of 
St. Michael’s and Trinity Churches also formed their congregation 
here in 1662, where it continued to meet until 1701, when it was 
removed to a new chapel built to the south of the old hall, in Smith- 
ford Street. The last meeting of a guild that I can find record of was 
in 1726, and shortly afterwards it was sold, and some tenements now 
occupy the site. 

A very interesting record of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Corpus Christi Guild is preserved in an 
old large folio volume belonging to the corporation, embracing items 
from 1488 to 1558; one page contains the following curious entry : 
“Tempore M. Dwale. Receptio finitum Fratrum et Sororum Gylde 
Corpus Christi et Sancti Nycholai Coventrie, tempore Johannis Dwale, 
Magistri ejusdem Gyldexe, etc. The wyche Maister Johan Dwale 
desecyd in the furst quarter after he was chossyn Mayster of the seyd 
yeld, and never made no dyner.” In the same volume are registers, 
description of property belonging to the guild, reference to ancient 
usages, customs, food, dress, &c., of the period embraced in the 
account. 

I need scarcely add, that the guild is now extinct. It was a purely 
religious guild, connected with no exclusively trade interest, and 
embraced members of all professions. Its occupation was gone at the 
Reformation, and its revenues diverted, and it must have died out 
about the commencement of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, though she is 
recorded to have visited this city to see the plays in 1565, and this 
was the last royal visit for this purpose. 

The unfortunate Prince Edward, son of Edward IV., was made a 
brother of this guild in 1477. “1477. Robert Burnell [mayor]. 
That yeare Prince Edward came againe to Couentrey and was made 
brother of Corpus Christi Guilde and the Trinitie Guilde.’”—MS. 
Annals. 

In the muniment room is preserved an indenture between Thomas 
White, Master of Corpus Christi Guild, and his brethren and sisters, 
and Lettice, widow of John Saunders, of Coventry, dated at Coventry, 
Oct. 6th, 1520. It has five seals, the first St. Nicholas’, a priest before 
an altar, on which is a chalice and paten ;* the second is the seal of 
the Trinity Guild ; the others obliterated. 





* This is the same seal as the one described and engraved in the previous article 
as occurring on the fifth bell at Doveridge; it is reproduced at the head of this 
article.—EpiTor, ‘‘ RELIQUARY.”’ 





THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
MELCOMBE-REGIS. 


BY THE REV. ©. F. R, PALMER. 


Me.comsBe-Reais, united since the year 1571 with Weymouth, was 
a flourishing town in the time of Edward III., being constituted by 
Act of Parliament one of the staple towns for the wool trade. 
But during the reign of Richard IL, it was burnt and sacked by the 
French, and the inhabitants were so greatly impoverished, that they 
petitioned the king in 1889, to be exempted from paying their customs ; 
and many a generation passed over before the town recovered from the 
blow it had received. 

The damage done by the French was so great, that not one church 
was left, and the nearest altar for divine worship was at Radipole, a 
village nearly two miles distant. No efforts appear to have been 
made to remedy the spiritual destitution of the people for thirty 
years, till Hugh Deverell and John Rogers (chief of the house of 
Rogers of Brianston, in Dorset) determined to found a house of 
Friar- Preachers. within the town. In furtherance of their purpose 
the Provincial of England, supported by the Master-General of the 
Order, applied to the Holy See, m 1418, for powers to make the 
foundation ; and according, for the increase of divine worship and 
and profit of religion, Pope Martin V. gave the necessary leave, 
Aug. 17th, for erecting a convent here, with church, belfry, church- 
yurd, cloister, and all things necessary for a religious house, even 
without the consent of the ordinary of the diocese, provided there 
was no other house of Mendicants within the distance of 150 canna* 
and saving the rights of parochial churches.” Deverell and Rogers 
then gave two messuages, two tofts, and four curtilages, containing 
altogether 270 feet in length, and 160 feet in breadth, held of the 
crown in free burgage at the rent of 2s. 1}d. a year, and estimated 
at the annual value of 6s, 8d. This site, with the buildings, was 
couveyed to F. Edward Poldyng, whom the Provincial appointed first 
prior here, and with whom he associated F. John Lok and F. John 
Lowen, to carry on the new foundation. They immediately estab- 
lished a chapel and set up an altar in one of the houses, and began 
their spiritual ministrations amongst the people. John Chaundler 
was now bishop of Sarum, and met the new religious house with a 
sharp opposition. By a certificate of his commissary concerning the 
Friars here, he censured the altar raised in this town, and ordered an 
enquiry to be made into the names of those who celebrated at it, and 
of those who favoured them. Afterwards he issued a mandate, dated 
1426, to Poling, Lok, and Lowyn, who had erected the altar and 
celebrated on it, declaring them to be contumacious, and forbidding 





* The Italian canna was the measure of eight palms, so that 150 cannz was equal 
to a little more than 280 English yards, or nearly one-sixth of a mile. 

> Bullarium Ord. Pred. The same license included a similar leave to establish 
another convent at Wendover, Bucks. But the design of that foundation was never 
carried out. 
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their proceedings. Shortly after, the bishop died, July 16th, in the 
same year ; and Robert Nevill was consecrated, Oct. 26th, 1427, in 
his stead. But, although the good work was thus hindered for a 
time, it was not destroyed. Deverell and Rogers secured the royal 
license, Feb, 16th, 1430-1, for the foundation, consisting of leave to 
make the grant of the land to the Prior, and the incorporation of 
him and bis successors, so that they might hold the land and houses 
in perpetual succession. Henry VI. granted this license, for the 
increase of divine worship here, for the good of himself, living and 
dead, for the souls of his royal progenitors, and of all the faithful, 
for the two founders and their ancestors, and for the increase of 
the poor tenants and residents of the town, who had often had their 
houses burnt and their goods spoiled, and had been taken prisoners 
by enemies.* 

Having thus secured the papal and royal sanctions for the under- 
taking, Rogers and Deverell petitioned the Bishop to the effect, that 
moved by the desolation of this vill, they bad begun a house for the 
habitation of the Friar-Preachers, and they certified— 

Ist. The intention of the work. 

2nd. The fitness of the place to be dedicated for a church. 

8rd. Its endowment. 

4th. The apostolical and royal licenses for beginning the foundation. 

5th. They enquire whether such house might be erected without 
diminution of the bishop’s jurisdiction, and the rights of the paro- 
chial church. 

6th. That there was no place dedicated to God in Melcombe ; that 
the parochial church of Radipole was a long mile and a half from this 
vill, and was inconvenient for the burgesses to go to. 

7th. That the inhabitants were rude, illiterate, and situated in 
Angulo Terre ; that many places in the vill were destroyed by a 
hostile hand, and remained unoccupied. 

8th. That the vill lay open to enemies, whereby the king’s rent 
was not paid, and the customs were diminished.° 

The petition is without date, but must have closely followed the 
royal licence. An amicable arrangement was soon made with the 
diocesan, removing the prohibition, which had caused a total cessation 
of the public duties of religion within this town. 

The Dominican Prior and his bretbren did not attend only to the 
spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of Melcombe-Regis; they also 
contributed to the relief, defence and safety of the town, and increase 
of the port, by building a jetty against the flow and ebb of the tide. 
After they had begun this work, they determined to add a tower as 
a fortification for the town, port, and their own house. They accord- 
ingly applied to Parliament for aid in their great undertaking, and 
received, Feb. 17th, 1445-6, in furtherance of their laudable purpose 
a grant of land 1,000 feet Jong, and 600 feet broad in the sea for the 
site of the tower, in pure and perpetual almoign; without any rent 

¢ Regist. Chandler, inter acta fol. 54: aye Dorset, edit. 1864, vol. II. p. 454. 


4 Pat. 8 Hen. VL., m. 4. 
© Reg. Nevile, inter reg a "BA: Hutchins. 
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and also the sum of 10/. a year, for twelve years, out of the 
customs and subsidies of the Port of Poole, at Easter and Michael- 
mas. When the Parliament, in 1450, in recruiting the royal ex- 
chequer, passed an Act of Resumption, making void all the king’s 
grants from the beginning of his reign, this concession to the Friar- 
Preachers of Melcombe-Regis was specially exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act, “in consideration of the grete charge and costes 
yt yey have hadde, and yit most have, in makyng and repairyng of 
a Getey, in defensyng of the seid Towne of Melcombe ayenst the 
flowyng of the See.’’s 

Owen Watson, rector of Portland, who died in 1533, willed his 
body to be buried at the Friar-Preachers here, where he had built a 
tomb for himself." 

Simon Ball, a Friar-Preacher (and probably one of this community), 
was collated to the rectory of Radipole, Dec. 18th, 1533 

This Priory was situated in the east part of the town, in Maiden 
Street, nearly close to the sea; but now, owing to the accumulation 
of sand, a new street has been interposed between the site and the 
present bay. The land at first given contained a little over 3r. 38p., 
or close upon la., and no addition was afterwards made toit. A 
church with a moderate convent was here built: Leland styles it 
a fair house} The church was dedicated, Speed asserts, to St. 
Dominic, but more probably to St. Winefride, as Willis says. 
The choir had its marble altar: there were other altars, and amongst 
them the Jesus Altar. The steeple held a little bell. 

Lewis, in his History of Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis, published 
in 1829, says that, ‘“‘ This fraternity was also not deficient in those 
articles which appertain to a religious establishment, as the following 
items will sufficiently demonstrate :—Imprimis, a shorte peyr of 
bedds of gold corall with XVIII stonys of sylvere, and a ryng of 
sylvere, and a Saynte Dominic’s shell ; sixteene rings of gold, and a 
gymmere (a ring with two rounds of pearls) of stonys, and a bukell 
of gold, —an Agnus Dei of silvere,—a circlete of sylvere,—a cross 
off sylvere,—a Box with two sylver bedes,—a Patine off sylver,— 
a Chalyce of sylver,—a Holie Rood,—a Piscina,—a payr off beds 
off gellt wythe stones of sylvere,—a Pyx,—an Ampul, &c., dc.” 
Unfortunately Ellis does not say whence he derived this list, so that 
we cannot complete it, test the accuracy of what he has given, and 
fix the date. 

This historian also states that “tradition has handed down to 
posterity that a chair,— 

‘ Edged so nobly with rows of brass nails 
> - aed but now perforated sore, 
And drill’d in holes * “A ee 
By worms voracious eating through and through,’ 
was given to the prior of the Dominican Priory of Meleombe by some 
cardinal ; it had a cardinal’s hat, and certain arms engraved on the 





t Pat. 24 Hen. VI., p. 2, m. 24. & Rot. Parl., vol. V., p. 187.» Hutchins. 
1 Ellis’s men | and Antiquities of Weymouth, &c., p. 261. 
Leland’s Itin., vol. III. p. 65. 
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back. ° a ° . This chair was supposed by devout 
catholics to possess the miraculous power of ushering into the man- 
sions of the blessed, ail those individuals who were enabled to die 
sitting in it. Subsequently, at the dissolution of religious houses, 
and also since the union of the towns, this chair from being held in 
this sacred character was converted into the municipal office of hold- 
ing the persons of the borough representatives, but, alas! though 
lately every search has been made for it, no trace of it can be dis- 
cerned.” 

Such a nail-bedecked chair does not appear in the inventory of the 
house. The tale seems to be one of those fungoid traditions, which 
constantly crop up amidst the mouldering debris of the old monastic 
institutes, and to be as devoid of truth as the still more popular 
belief that there was a nunnery adjoining to this Priory. 

Shortly before the dissolution, new altars were erected, new stalls 
placed in the choir, and new seats at the Jesus altar, and in the body 
of the church. The Priory was seized by the king, at the end of 
September, 1588, through the suffragan bishop of Dover, who was 
at Dorchester, in the neighbourhood, on the 30th of that month. 
The visitor, discharging the debts owing by this house, which amounted 
to only 20s., and paying the expenses of his visitation, carried off 
a chalice weighing 1140z. for the royal treasury, and left the house, 
lands and goods in the care of John Clerke, comptroller of the 
customs. He found no lead here except perhaps a few gutters.* 

THE BLACKE FREERYS OF MELCAM. 

This indenture makith mencyon of all the stuffe of the blacke freerys of melcam 

receyuid by the lorde visitor vnder the lorde p’uey seale, for y* kingis grace, and 


delyueryd to iohu clerke, controler of y® custom, to see & order to the kingis vse, 
wt the howse, & all y* app’ten’nce, till the kingis plesure be further knowen. 


The quere. 
It’, a feyer tabill of alabast’. 
It’, ij candelstickis. 
It’, ij alt’ clotheis. 
It’, an olld pale cou'ing y® alt’. 
It’, a feyre tabill follt of beyonde see worke. 
It’, a crosse laten. 
It’, ij cruettys & a sacry bell. 
It’, an holywat’ stoppe. 
It’, a frame of yron hangin for taperys. 
It’, feyer new stallys. 
The chirche. 


It’, new auterys & on’ alt’ clothe. 
It’, a new candelbeme. 
It’, vij ymagis. 
It’, new sileid setis at ih’us alt’. 
It’, new setis in the body of the chirche. 
It’, in y® stepill a litill bell. 
It’, a feyer sete & ij plankits, & vj marbill stonys. 
The parler. 
It’, a litill tabull & a forme. 
It’, ij olld benchis sileid. 
The buttery. 
It’, an olld tabillclothe. 
It’, a borde & a peut’ salt. 
The vestre. 
It’, prist, decon, & subdecon, white silke. 
It’, iij olld chesabullys. 





* Treasury of Rec. of Exch., vol. A 4: Inventories of Frieries, fol. 5. 
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It’, an olld cope silke. 
It’, an olld albe. 
It’, ij litill cuscheynys. 
It’, a sengeill vestment pore. 
The chamberys. 
It’, ij olld cofers nowthe. 
It’, iiij olld bedstedis. 
It’, a fet’ bede wt a bolst’. 
It’, a flocke bede w* a bolst’ and a cou’lete. 


The kecbin. 

It, an a - a peyer pottehokis. 

It’, a litill 

It’, a litill still 

It’ iij broke platerys, on’ dische, & a saucer broken. 

It’, a broken chafin dische. 

It’, a litill borde. 

It’, a bockit wt a chene & a rope on y® well. 

The visitor hathe w* him to y® kingis vse a chales xj. vne’ & di™, paing off dett 
xxs. & his owne costis. 

JOHN CLERKE.! 

After the Friar-Preachers had been disbanded, nothing was done 
for the spiritual wants of Melcombe-Regis; and it was not till the 
year 1605 that a recognized place of worship of any kind was set up 
here, and that was in form of the present parish church. ‘The 
site of the late Priory, with all the buildings, save those which 
the king might choose to pull down, was let, Nov. 10th, 1541, to Sir 
John Rogers, knt., grandson of the founder and patron, for twenty-one 
years from the previous Michaelmas, at the rent of 18s, 4d. a year.™ 
Sir John afterwards purchased the whole, in 1548 (rated for him, 
June 19th, when it was stated that the trees on the land scarcely 
sufficed to repair the fences"), and it was conveyed to him from the 
crown, Sept. 26th, and again Mar. 14th, 1543-4, to be held by 
him and his heirs and assigns for ever, with the rest, by the service 
of the twentieth part of a fee, and the tenth or rent of 16d. a year®. 
The second letters-patent were made out to supply some changes in 
the first grant, but not in any matter relating to this property. For 
the descent of the land, down to the year 1864, we refer our readers 
to Shipp and Hodson’s edition of Hutchins’ Dorset, and content our- 
selves with tracing the buildings. In 1650, the Priory was ina 
ruinous condition. On the north side, many sculls and bones were 
dug up in 1682, so that very probably there was the cemetery. The 
principal part on the west was inhabited by the owner and his family, 
James Joyeux, gent., who sold it in 1774. In 1803, there were some 
remains of the old buildings. On the south side, stood the church, 
converted into a malt-house. Over the west door; were three 
escutcheons supported by a lion and dragon, and for a crest a lion 
passant-guardant. But in 1861, the owner, Sir Frederic John 
William Johnstone, Bart., caused the whole of the buildings to be 
pulled down, and ail the land was made an open space to be let on 
building leases. 





1 Treas. of Rec. of Exch., vol. B 
™ Inrolment of Leases: Misc. Books of the Court o: ‘Ang. - 214, fol. 78b. 
® Particulars for grants, 35 Hen. V 
© Pat. 35, Hen. VIII., p. 1, m. 34 (8); and p. 14, m. 11 (25). 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, M.H.S. 
(Continued from page 240.) 


1605-6. An Salter, the dau. of Will. Salter, gent., bapt. Mar. 1. 

William, the sonne of William Walker, mercer, bur. Jan, 24. 

»,  Cutbert Thistlewayt, bur. Feb. 20. 

1606. John Robinson and Maria Thistlewhayt mar. Sep. 20. 

1607. April 27. Xtopher the sonne of Xtopher Palfryman a 
Aug. 14. Eliz. Blumfield, servant to Christopher Palfryman, bur. Henry 


” 


Heaton, another servant to Christ* P., bur. 30 Mar., 1608, 
Margery, the wife of Will. Walker, gent., bur. May 10. 
Mari, the dau. of Abraham Johnson, gent., bur. May 5. (20.) 





(19.) 1588. payd to master snoden fora grett . . . . stone, ij®. viij*. payd 
to master snoden for writing of the innvytaries and parchment xij. 1604-5. Itm. to 
Mr. Snowde for wrytinge and parchment of y* register xxj4. Vestry Book. Richard 8. 
by will dated 20 May, 1604, devised, after the death of his widow certain lands, 

ages, and t ts, for the benefit of seven poor widows. She died in 1612. 
On a blank page in the first vol. of the Municipal records I found the following entry: 
Memorand that Margaret Johnson the sometyme wife of Richarde Snoudon, clarke, 
deceased, departed this liffe on Saterdie beinge the thirde daie of October, Anno 
Dni 1612. Robert Whatton then being Alderman. On the Mondaie next neve por. | 
beinge the v‘» daie of the saide moneth of October accordinge to the purport an 
true meaninge of the last will and testament of the aforesaide Richarde Snowdon, the 
saide Robert Whatton, Alderman, did appoynt and nominate seaven poore widowes 
every one of them beinge of the age of threescore yeares and upwarde to accept and 
receive the charitable quyste (?) of the said Richarde Snowdon in such manner as in 
his saide will expressed the names of whom hereafter enseweth, viz., Margaret 
Humfrey, Bridgett Tompson, Isabell Styles, Elizabeth Oldham, Alice Lister, Rachell 
Blithe, Hellen Palmer. And the saide Robte Whatton wt* the seiven poore widowes 
the daie and yeare last before mensi»ned went to the saide sev’rall tenem* and lande 
devised and given by the saide Richard Snowdon in his last will and testament and 
made an entrye and seisen thereof accordinge to the intent and charitable uses in the 
saide will expressed accompanyed wt these psons for witnesses whose names are 
hereunder written. Lionell ffetherstoue, gent.; ffraunceys Cole, gent.; Robert 
ffawcett, gent.; Willm Vause, Brudnell Lisle, Isaac Patt, Richard Billington.’ 
One of the bells in the church tower bears this inscription: “Richard Snouden, 
parson, anno 1561.” A Richard Snoudon, Clerk, was presented to St. Martin’s, 
4 Feb., 1568-9, by Lady Jane Cicyll, mother of the Lord Treasurer. 

(20.) She was bapt. at St. Michael’s church in this town, 3 Oct., 1602. Abraham 
J., her father, was Sheriff of Rutland. 16 Jac. 1 (1618). Ezekiel Johnson, clerk, b 
deed of bargain and sale, bearing date 2 July, 1686, and inrolled in Chancery the 5¢ 
of the same month, sold, granted and conveyed the Manor of Clipsham, with all the 
lands, tenements, pastures, and wood grounds to him belonging in Clipsham, Pick- 
worth, Stretton, and Thistleton, in the county of Rutland, and the perpetual 
advowson of the church of Clipsham, to Richd. Snow, gent. (one of the Clerks in 
Chancery, youngest son of John Snow, of Gunerby, co. Lincoln, gent.), who mar. 
Grace, eldest dau. of Edmond Bosworth, citizen of London. Lands in Pickworth, 
Rutland, called Pickworth Stocking, which formerley belonged to the Canons of 
Ossulveston, commonly called Owston, in Leicestershire (an Abbey founded temp. 
Henry I., by Robt. Grimbald), came at the Dissolution the property of the Crown, it 
passed successively to Sir J. Hussey, Knt. (forfeited by his attainder, 28 Hen. VIII.), 
and to Sir J. Harington, Knt., to whom it was granted by the King in 30 Hen. VIII. 
John, Lord Harington, of Exton, died, seized of it 24 Aug., 11 Jac. I,, this son Jobn, 
Lord Harington, dying soon after s. p., this estate was by his trustees, conveyed by deed 
of feoffment, dated 23 Jan., 13 Jac. I., in consideration of £500 to Francis Stacd 

arms, quarterly 1 and 4 arg , on a fesse between 8 birds or, as many fleurs-de-lis sc., 

; 2 and 3 sa., a fret or with due diff. Harineton. Crest, a cubit arm, habited 
az. ; cuffed argt.; grasping m the hand ppr. a fleur de-lis or, on the arm 3 bezants). 
of Clipsham, gent., who on 21 Jun., 20 Jac. I., conveyed it to Geo. Boteler, of Lye 
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1608. Thomas y* sonne of Thomas Berry, bapt. Aprill 17. 
»» Thomas, the sonne of Thomas Walker, bap. Sept. 10. 





Lodge, Rutland, and Harington Boteler, of Cambridge, George Boteler of Harington 
Boteler, his son and heir apparent, and George Boteler of London, conveyed this 
estate to Isaac Johnson, of ton, Esq., 24 June, 2 Car. I., in whose family it 
continued till 2 July, 1686, when it was conveyed by the Rev. Ezekiel Johnson, Clerk, 
to Richard Snow, gent. According to the Municipal records of the Borough, I find 
it recorded that Richard Stace, gent., was admitted to freedom at a meeting of the 
Hall, 28 Feb., 1639-40, on which occasion he gave “ ij’. vj‘. a peece to the clarke and 
sergeant.” In my extracts from the parish registers of St. Martin, Stamford, I found 
the two f. llowing entries: “ 1601-2. Laurence, the sonne of Richard Stacey, gentle- 
man, bapt. Feb. xxj. 1611. Richard Stacey, gentleman, bur. xj Aprill.” This 
Richard 8., described as of Tenterden, Kent., and of ——. Rutland, mar. 
Lydia, dau. and heiress of ‘Robt. Harington, son of John H., Knt., and younger 
brother of Sir James H., of Exton, Knt. Edmund Mackworth, of Empingham, 
Rutland, gent. (arms, ty per pale indented sa. and erm. a chev gu., fretteé or, 
with due diff.), a younger brother of Sir Thomas M.., the first Baronet, m. secon/ly, 
at Empingham, 2ist Dec., 1614, Frances Stacie, dau. of Ric. 8., of Castle Bytham, 
co, Line, John Stacé or Stacye, said to be Reader of Gray’s Inn, but not noticed as 
such in Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, was father of Alexander 8., of Tenterden, 
Kent. Richard, s. of Alex. was the first of the family who settled at Clipsham. 
Francis, a younger brother, settled at Castle Bytham, and was father of Richd. 8. of 
the same place, whose dau. Ann m. her cousin Fras. 8. of Clipsham, | ee (1619.) 
Frances her sister was the wife of Edmd. Mackworth, as is mentioned above. In 
Ketton (Rutland) par. regs. under the head of baptisms, the following entry : 
1596, Frances fil Ricardi Stace 5° Septembris. 1675-6, Feb. 29, Francis Stacy and 
Mary Bywaters, mar. St. Martin’s, Stamford par. reg. 1651, John Read and Susan 
Stacey mar. Aprill 21, St. Michael’s par. reg. In the Municipal book (1st vol.) I find 
that the Archdeacon had leased to him a certain tenement belonging to the parish of 
St. Michael s,and respecting its sufficiency the following entry is made; “ 1625, April 
4. At this haule a question being made in the towne of the sufficiency of a lease in 
the possession of Mr. Robert Johnson, of North Lovenham, Clarke, Archdeacon of 
Leicester, of a towne honse in the possession of one Daniell Sheerman, and wee 
suppose the towne hath received much wronge by the wt holdinge the said lease, and 
possessinge the said house at a very small rent. It is therefore agreed upon by the 
said Ald’man, comburgesses, and capitall burgesses in this hall assembled, that there 
shall be good advice taken by other learned councell in the lawe beside Mr. John 
Bourne, our Deputie Recorder at the charge of the said towne, in some convenient tyme, 
to know their opinyons whether the said lease be good or noe, and afterwards to take 
such further order concerninge the same as in good discretion may be thought fit.” 
It seems that the Corporation subsequently gained possession of the premises, as at a 
meeting held on Jan. 2, 1625-6, they were let on a 21 years lease to Mr. Richard 
Wolph, grocer, he paying down £00 on the signing of the agreement and pay £8 
yearly as rent for the same. The learned “ councell,” Mr. Bourne, above alluded to, 
resided at Ufford, a village in Northamptonshire, about five miles south-east of 
Stamford. In some of the following extracts from the Municipal records his name is 
mentioned, and although not in all yet we may reasonably presume that Mr. B. was 
specially retained on the part of the corporation. ‘‘ On Oct. 20, 1617, William Salter, 
gent., the newly elected Alderman, was sworn into office and took the customary 
oaths in castro Stamfordiw before John Bourne, ar. On the 6* Oct., 1627, the Hall 
appointed Mr. John Balguy to act as Deputy Recorder and Auditor for the Borough 
in the place of John Bourne, esq., ‘“‘nowe sycke;” and subsequently, on Jan. 20, 
1627-8, elected him Recorder. Mr. Bourne appears to have recovered from his 
temporary ‘‘svckness,” as I find him resigning the office of Auditor in 1635, and the 
Hall on Dec 22 in the same year appointed Mr. Balg sy to the vacant post. Ou the 
20¢» Jan., 1619-20, the Alderman, Thomas Crowson, gent., announced to the Hall 
that Mr. Prichard, secretary to the Earl of Rutland, had commenced a suit about the 
ground taken for the new river. It was ordered that it be defended at the cost of the 
town. As an earnest the suit had already commenced it is recorded that the worthy 
Alderman, William Salter, and others, had received from the Earl ‘‘subpenas to call 
them into the Chauncery.” On May 29, 1621, the Alderman, Thos. Jackson, gent., 
reported to the Hall that a suit was commenced by the Right Hone Lord Noell 
against the Alderman and burgesses of Stamford for x! of “ tymber” bought of him 
by John Bassett, carpenter, by the appointment of Mr. William Salter, one of the 
expenditors appointed for cirrying out the new river project. The Hall decided that 
it should be defended at the public cost. In my extracts from the par. regs. of 
Ufford I found the following: 1586, Charles Quarles and Mawdlin Burne? mar. Sept. 
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1608. me the sonne, and Frances, the dau. of William Salter, gent., bapt. 
Oct. 27. (21.) 

», Elizabeth, the dau. of William Walker, gent., bapt. Nov. j. 

1608-9. Richard, son of Henry Rastall, bur. Jan. 12. (22.) 

1609. Roger Croft, dwellinge at wiggen in Lancashire, bur. Aprill 4. 

Robert Pickeringe and Allice Hytabye mar. June 15. 

a. Bridgett, the dau. of Tho. Walker, bapt. Nov. 18. 

1609-10. Richard, the sonne of Will. Salter, gent., bapt. Feb.4; Henry, 17 Nov., 
1612; and Robert, another son, 6 Nov., 1614. 

John, the sonne of William Holcott, bur. Feb. xij®; Precilla, the wife of 
William Holcott, bur. Mar. 4. (23.) 


26; 1604-5, John Biorne? bur. Jan. 16; Mrs. Maudlin Quarles, bur. Feb. 6; 1641, 
John Bourne sunue of Mr. John Bourne, bapt. the seaventeenth of Nov.; 1653-4, 
James Bourn, son of John Bourn, gent., bapt. Jan. 21 ; 1662, Robert Bourn, son of 
Mr. John Bourn and Katbarine, bur. May 27: 1667, Jane, dau. of Mr. John Bourn, 
bur. June 25; and on the 29*» Elizabeth another dau, of the same was bur. In the 
south aisle of the church is a tablet to John Bourne the elder, esq., and his wife 
Elizabeth. He died 1628, and she in 1676, in her 95“ year, and had issue, viz.: John, 
Richard, Robert, William, and Elizabeth, whereof Richard and William were still 
surviving. John, the eldest, married Katharine, dau. of William Roberts, of Sutton 
Cheney, co. Leicester (should be, I think, Northampton), esq., who both died and were 
bur. here in 1682. They had issue John, Richard, Wi liam, Robert, Francis, James, 
Elizabeth, Jane, and Anne, whereof only Francis and Jane are now living. William 
their brother, late heir of the family, died in London 8 June, 1689, and made his said 
uncles, Richard and William Bourne, his executors, and by his will ordered this 
monument in memory of his family. Under the inscription are these arms: arg., 
a chev. engr. gu. between 3 lions ramp. sa, imp. ar, a lion ramp. sa. Adjoining to 
this is a mad tablet to the memory of Richard Bourne, esq., of Clement’s Inn, who 
departed this life at London, 17 June, 1705, in the 85*» year of his age. This monu- 
ment was erected in memory of him by the order of Mr. James Bourne, rector of 
Wilby, in the county of Northampton, being his nephew and executor. On it are the 
same arms as above, without the impalement. The Rev. James B., according to 
Bridges’ History of the County, was inducted to the living of Wilby in 1703, held it 
ten years, and died 12 June, 1712, aged 59. 

(21.) 1634-5. Itm. received of Mr. William Salter for his wifes buriall, ground 
breaking, iij’. iv’.— Vestry Book. 

(22.) Aug. 31, 1635. By reason of a writt directed to the Alderman and com- 
burgesses of this corporason for the assessinge of the towne for and towards a man-of- 
war. It is agreed that Mr. Rastell shall accompany Mr. Alderman (Abraham 
Faulkner) to Lincoln uppon Thursday next beinge the third day of September, then 
and there to doe and performe such service in behalf of his mati concerninge the said 
assessment as shall be meet and convenient.—Corp. Rec. The assessment charged 
upon the county of Lincoln was £8,000. Lincoln was assessed £200 ; upon the parts 
of Lindsey £3,900; upon the parts of Kesteven and Hoiland £3,900, the use being 
that Kesteven shall bear four parts of seven, which amounted to £167 9s. Grimsby 
a at £20; Boston, £70; Stamford, £53 7s. 4d.; and Grantham, cum soca, 

4 8. 

(23.) William H., tallowechandler, paid iiij*. and admitted to freedom 5 Nov., 
1554. and a William Holcote was Ch. W. of St. John’s in 1608-9. Edw. H., grocer, 
served the office of Constable for St. Michael's parish 1708-9; Ale Taster in 1710-11; 
elected a capital burgess in the room of the Hon !e Charles Cecil, esq., dec. 28 July, 
1711; Chamberlain 1725-6 ; an Alderman in the place of John Goodhall, gent., dec. 
19 Nov. 1729; and Mayor 1724-30. He resigned the A dermanic seat in tbe Council! 
chamber 5 Aug., 1749. He was a son of James H., of Fotheringhay, Northants; his 
indenture of apprentice (dated 13 Jan., 1699-1700) to Richa'd Walburge, grocer, is 
entered in the Hall book, and he took up his freedom 26 Aug. 1708. In No. 82 of the 
Stamford Post (the only copy known), from Dec. 27 to Jan. 8, 1712 (1711-2), is the 
following announcement of his: ‘“ At Mr. Holcott’s, in Stamford, grocer, is to be sold 
true, neat, Red and White Wines at six shillings a gallon, or eighteenpence a quart. 
Attendance will be given from eight in the morning till nine at night.’’ The two 
following are from the Stamford Mercury: ‘‘ 1724, Nov. 26, To be lett in the High- 
Street in Stamford, Lincolnshire, at Lady-day, a new built house over again-t Mr. 
Holcott’s, grocer, with a garden and all other conveniences ahd a stable if required. 
For further satisfaction enquire of Mrs. Palmer who lives in the said house, who will 
let it very reasonably to a private family but not for a shop.” 1731, Dec. 9. 
“Stamford, Decem. 8. 1731. The Grocery Goods at the shop sometime since Mr. 
Walburg’s, and late Mr. Edw. Ho!cott's, are to be sold wholesale or retail; and the 
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1610. Mary, the wyffe of John Pyggyn, bur. Apl. 15. 
» Em. Bassett, bur. Aug. 6. , 
1610-11. Abraha, y® sonne of Abraha’ Faulkner, bapt. Feb. y® 22. 
1611-12. William Pavy and Elizabeth Wawker, mar. xxiij Feb. 
612. Emdomia, the dau. of William Salter, gent., bapt. Aug. xj'*. 
Marie, the dau. of Leonarde Cole, bapt. Nov. x. 
Xtopher Palfreman, bur. Maye 12. 
Elizabeth Spicer, widdowe, bur. Oct. xiiijt®. 
William Anthony and Dorothie Camock, mar. Oct. 5. 
;, William, the sonne of Hester Johnson, bur. Aug. xiij. 
1613. Isaac, the sonne’of Abraham Falkner, bapt. Oct. 24. 
1614. Jeremy, y® sonne of Jeremye Cole, bapt. Oct. 24. 
1619. Elizabeth, dau. of Luke Uffiington, bapt. Apl. 17. 
» Theodosia, dau. of Abraham Falkner, bapt. Aug. 8. 
1620. Bridgett y® dau. of Charles Dale, bapt. Oct. 11. 
», John, the sonne of Thomas Sibthorpe, clerk, bapt. Nov. 12. 
»» _ Peter Norris, lochbourer, (?) bur. July 18. 
1620-21. Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Sibthorpe, clarke, bur. Mar. 13. 
1621. Samuel, the son of Abraham Falkner, bapt. Aprl. 17, bur. May. 5. 
1621. Ann, y® dau. of John Wolker, lab. bapt. _ 9. 
»» | John, the sonne of Luke Uffington, bapt. June 10. 
Toby Aslocke, gentleman, bur. Aug. 23. 


1622. Phillis, yedau of Jeremy Cole, bapt. Mar. 26. 
» Charles, y® sonne of Charles Dale, bapt. July 28. 
» Robert Meadowes, gent., bur. Aug.1. (24.) 
1623. Thomas Sibthorpe and Alice Aslocke, mar.,July 26. 





trade will be continued there by George Williamson, grocer, in Stamford, aforesaid 
who sells black millstones, marble gravestones, Dutch matting, French brandy, as 
cheap as from London, and all other goods as usual.” In the disbursements of Thos. 
Alcock, the Chamberlain, taken 22 Dec., 1738, is the following item, which shews 
that he had become embarrassed : ‘‘ Peter Martin charges for removing Mr. Holcott 
from Stamford goal to Westminster by virtue Habeas Corpus 10/. 13s. 0d.” His 
father James H., was instituted to the Vicarage of Fotheringhay in 1697, cl. 20 Dec.‘ 
1735, and was bur. in the church. 

(24.) In the Churchwardens’ Accounts for this parish I find Mr. M.’s name referred 
to in the following entries : 1605-6. Itm., paid to Mr. Meddowes for parchment for 
our register iiij4. 1620, Aprill xvij, Received ffor buriall of Mrs. Medows iij*. iiij4. 1628, 
ffor Mr. Meadows burial iij*. iiij4. According to the Municipal records I find that 
Robert Meddowes, mercer, took up his freedom 30 Sept., 1576, he profferinge iiij'', 
vis. iiij4., the rest of his ffyne being xxs. was forgiven him iv consideration y* he was 
pr’tis in this towne. He gained a seat among the second twelve 10 April, 24 Eliz. ; 
and to the first 12 Sept., 25 Eliz. On Sept. 8, 1582, Mr. Robt. M. and Mr. Anthonie 
Conston, for some transgressions, the nature not named, were disfranchised. On 
Nov. 11*, 31 Eliz., he was on behalf of the second twelve appointed one of the 
collectors of the tax known as the 15t6. He, on Jan. 14, 1590-1, was by the Hall, 
with certain other members of the Council, dismissed from office and also utterly 
disfranchised of their freedom for ever, except they make a publique acknowledge- 
ment of their misdeeds. Their misdeeds consisted in making over to themselves 
leases of the best corporate lands. On Apl. 6, 1592, all the delinquents but Mr. M. 
made suite to the “‘ Alderman, comburgesses and burgesses, and uppon submission 
and (offer) to paye such several] fines for their re-infranchising (they) should assesse, 
and being verie sorrye for their offences were restored and allowed their former 
freedom of this towne, and on the 24 Aug. in the same year, one John Tyming was 
elected a member of the first twelve, in the place of Robt. Meddowes longe synce 
dismissed. In 1583-4 he filled the office of Alderman, and again in 1593-4, and 1599- 
1600, so he seems apparently to have ‘‘ submitted.” On the 15* Oct., 37 Eliz., I find 
his name among those of the first twelve. On 26 Oct., 1596, he and Nicholas Lambe 
were joined with Mr. Alderman to set the price of victuals. On his dec. Peter 
Fulwood, a burgess, was elected a comburgess in his place on 29 Aug., 20 Jac. I. 


(To be continued. ) 





THE CORPORATION PLATE AND INSIGNIA OF THE 
BOROUGH OF LEICESTER. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC. 


Tue Corporation Plate of the Borough of Leicester, although not 
now so extensive as in former days, still embraces some objects of 
considerable interest, historical and otherwise, and to these I purpose 
devoting brief space on the present occasion. Before the passing of 
the Municipal Corporations Reform Act, the Corporation possessed no 
less than five maces, a large covered loving cup of silver, a gigantic 
punch bow! of silver, a singular and massive snuff box, also of silver, 
a number of silver tankards, and many other articles of plate, with 
three Waits’ badges and chains of the same precious metal, and a 
large number of other articles pertaining to other offices; but on that 
Act becoming law the radical fanaticism and anti-archeological spirit 
of the time soon asserted itself, and, the new council having resolved 
that “the true dignity of the mayoralty does not consist in 
antiquated pageantry,” proceeded at once to abolish many of the 
offices, and, to the lasting shame of the town, caused the whole 
of these valuable and important art-objects to be sold by public 
auction ! 

The tale of this sad episode in the annals of this important town 
—when the whole of the Corporation insignia was scattered to the 
“four winds of heaven,” and every vestige of ancient pageantry and 
dignity was swept away ‘‘at one fell swoop ”—has been well told by 
my good friend, Mr. William Kelly, F.S.A., to whom Leicester is in- 
debted, not only for his many valuable works relating to the anti- 
quities, the history, and the archives of the town, but also for having, 
after the lapse of years, with commendable spirit and perseverance, 
rescued from the hands in which it was held, and restored to the 
Corporation, the Great Mace itself. The sale, he states, “ commenced 
at the Guildhall, on the 27th January, 1836, and continued for six 
days subsequently. A large collection of silver plate, some of it 
ancient and curious, was disposed of—it having been the custom for 
every Mayor, during his year of office, to add by gift to the collec- 
tion.” One of the articles sold, the “ Loving Cup,” had been 
presented to the town by Sir Nathan Wright, and bore the inscrip- 
tions :—‘* Honour the King. Love the Brotherhood;”’’ and “ The 
Gift of Sir Nathan Wrighte, Knight, Sergeant-at-law, late Recorder of 
this Burrough. Anno Dom. 1699. Engraven in Mr. Samuel Wood- 
land’s Matoralty.” It realised only about twenty guineas. The 
donor of this fine old cup, Sir N. Wright, was, it may be well to 
note, Recorder of Leicester from 1680 to 1689, and was also Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal. The “ curious tobacco-box,” which was the 
gift to the Corporation of George Bent, Esq., the founder of Bent’s 
Hospital, who was Mayor in 1681, sold for 11/ 13s. 4d. Two of the 
tankards were inscribed as “the gift of C. Chard,” who was Mace 

7 
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Bearer from 1599 to 1605. The “very large antique punch bowl 
was the gift of James Wigley, Esq., Scraptoft Hall, who represented 
the borough in Parliament from 1787 to 1765.” 

With regard to the five maces, which were thus ruthlessly dis- 
persed, the following particulars will be read with painful interest :— 
“ The three small silver maces—two being of the time of Charles the 
Second, and one of George the Third—were sold to Mr. Taylor, of 
Warwick, Mr. Houlden, and Mr. Dibbin, for 9/., 6/. 15s., and 64., 
respectively.” Of these I have no descriptive particulars. 

“ Lot 582, described as ‘ Large Sergeant’s Mace, the head washed 
with gold,’ and weighing 36 oz. 4 dwts., was bought by Mr. Phillips, 
of the Fox Inn, for 16/.”" This treasure, after passing through various 

hands, at length became the property of Mr. Alderman 
Nevinson, who during the mayoralty of my friend Mr. 
Alderman Barfoot, in 1867, very generously and wisely 
presented it to the town, and it is now used by being 
placed before the presiding magistrate in the Second Court 
at Petty Sessions, and is also carried in Municipal proces- 
sions. The head, or bow], is crested with acirclet of crosses- 
pattée and fleurs-de-lis. The bowl itself is divided, as 
usual, into four compartments by demi-figures and foliage ; 
and these compartments bear, respectively, a Tudor-rose, 
crowned ; a fleur-de-lis, crowned ; a harp, similarly crowned ; 
and a thistle, also crowned. On the flat plate at the top, 
within the circlet, are the Royal Arms, quarterly, 1 and 4, 
France (three fleurs-de-lis) and England quarterly ; 2, Scot- 
land ; 8, Ireland ; with lion and unicorn supporters. The 
shield is surrounded by the mottoed-garter, and sur- 
mounted with royal helmet, crown, and crest, with elegant 
mantling. The whole is in high relief, powerfully designed, 
and of admirable execution. This mace is shown in the 
accompanying engraving. 
“The chief attraction of the sale, however,” says Mr. 
Kelly, “ was centred in the Great, or Mayor’s Mace, thus 
described in the Catalogue :—‘ Lot 583. Beautiful large 
Mace, washed with gold, 95 oz. 2dwts., knob and ferule, 
40z. 18 dwts., together 1000z.’ This, after a spirited 
competition, amidst considerable excitement and some laughter, was 
eventually knocked down for 85/. to Mrs. Laughton, of the ‘George 
the Third’ Inn, in Wharf Street, an old lady well-known for her 
staunch Tory principles.” All honour to Mrs. Laughton for thus in 
a liberal manner asserting her conservatism, in finding an abiding 
place in her own home for a town relic that the authorities had so 
rudely and fanatically discarded! And honour also to the other inn- 
holder, Mr. Phillips, for securing the Sergeant’s Mace, just spoken of. 
It was surely a curious coincidence that the two largest maces should 
have been purchased by publicans—the one the landlady of the 
‘* George the Third,” and the other mine host of the ‘‘ Fox.” 

After this ‘“‘ Mayor’s Mace” had remained in the possession of 

Mrs. Laughton “for a number of years, during which it had at- 
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tracted many visitors, of all grades of society, from the peer to the 
peasant, and from learned antiquaries down to unlettered citizens, to 
view it ; and had also led to several attempts on the part of house- 
breakers to steal the rich prize,” it was disposed of to Richard 
Ellison, Esq., of Sudbrook Park, near Lincoln, for 130/. At his 
death it passed by will into the hands of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
H. Waldo Sibthorpe, and at his death, in 1865, remained in the 
possession of his widow. “About that period,” writes my friend, 
Mr. Kelly, “the desirability of again distinguishing the Mayor by 
some outward and visible token of his office had gradually been 
manifesting itself in public opinion, and especially in the 
minds of some of those who had been Mayor, and of other 
members of the Town Council who had personally ex- 
perienced the embarrassing position in which his Worship 
was sometimes placed by the absence of it. For instance, 
when the Judges attended at the Guildhall to open the 
Commission at the Assizes, they geverally were under 
the necessity of having to ask the Town Clerk to point 
out the Mayor from among the other magistrates present 
to receive them. On the occasion of the State ceremony 
of the Queen laying the first stone of the Albert Hall of 
Arts aud Sciences, the Mayors of all the municipalities 
of the kingdom were invited to be present, and a place 
was set apart for them in the enclosure. The Mayor of 
Leicester (T. W. Hodges, Esq.) on presenting himself 
was refused admission by the door-keeper, who stated 
that his instructions were to permit no one to enter who 
was not in official costume, while the other Mayors, who 
were properly distinguished by some badge of office, had 
free entrance given them. In the early part of 1866 a 
movement sprang up in the town to endeavour, if pus- 
sible, to discover who was the possessor of the old mace, 
and to recover and restore it to its former municipal 
uses.” The result of the enquiries was, thanks to the 
zeal of Mr. Kelly and Mr. Nevinson, the mace was 1e- 
purchased for its original sum of 85/., by private sub- 
scription, and presented to the Corporation; a written 
guarantee being given that it should ‘‘be used on all 
proper corporate occasions.” The mace was, on the 28th 
August, 1866, “once more, after an absence of thirty 
years, placed over the Mayor, in a niche which had been 
the place of deposit of it, and of preceding maces, since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign the Mayor's 
seat was erected in the Guildhall.” The mace, which 
is here engraved, is remarkably elegant in its proportions 
and rich in detail. The bowl is crested with a circlet of crosses- 
pattée and fleurs-de-lis, from which rises the open-arched crown, sur- 
mounted with orb and cross. Round the bowl are demi-figures 
and foliage dividing it into four compartments, and in these are, 
respectively, in tablets, the rose, the fleur-de-lis, the harp crowned, 
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and the thistle crowned. The shaft is divided into three lengths by 
encircling bands, which, with the base, and the shaft itself, are 
elegantly chased ; the base bearing the Leicester arms. On the top 
of the head, or bowl, under the open arches of the crown, are the 
Royal Arms, on a raised cap of three tiers. The arms are, quarterly, 
1 and 4, France (three fleurs-de-lis) and England quarterly; 2, 
Scotland ; 3, Ireland ; with crown and lion and unicorn supporters ; 
and are in high relief. 

This mace is now kept, when not in use, in an oaken box, bearing 
the following explanatory inscription :—‘‘ This mace was purchased by 
the Corporation of Leicester during the Commonwealth, a.p. 1649, to 
replace one lost at the siege of the town, a.p. 1645, and was sold by 
auction a.D. 1836. Re-purchased by public subscription and presented 
to the Corporation 4.p. 1866, during the Mayoralty of Thomas William 
Hodges, Esquire. Samuel Stone, Town Clerk. 6th February, 1867,” 

At what period a mace was first used in Leicester is not known, 
but as early as 1517 the Chamberlain’s accounts contain the entries :— 
“Item, for mendying of the Maase, xxijd.,” and “‘ Item, for mendyng 
of the brason Mase, iiijd.;” and in 1581, for renovating “ye iiij 
mases of syluer vjs. viijd.,” and other entries are, “ Paede ffor 
mendyng Mr. Maeirs Mase ijs.,” “Item, paede for mendyng of ye 
nyghtt Mase ijd.,” the latter being, doubtless, identical with the 
“ brason mase ” of the former entry, and which in all probability was 
used when the Mayor was called upon at night to exercise his 


authority in “ setting the watch,” or in quelling brawls and dis- 
turbances. The name “ Night Mace” indicates its use, and the being 
“brazen” would show that while used as an emblem of authority it 
was, as I have explained on another occasion, a weapon for enforcing 
obedience. Among other entries are :— 


1551-2. Item, p* to John Wryght for payntyng in Mt Meres [Mayor's] 

chapve for the mace 

Item p* to Robert Hore for an yorne to hang the mace in ther iiijd. 

1560. P4 for mendyrg and gylding the Great Mace, with mendyng the 

new headds of the Chamblyns staues xxiiijs. viijd. 
1584-5. Item, paied to Mt Nicholas Heyricke of London, goldsmith, for 

anew mace of sylver, all gilte, wayinge xlix ounces and a half 

at viijs vjd the vunce, the sylver, makinge, and gyldinge comes 

to xviijli. js. iijd. ; for gravinge the arms therin xxxs, and for a 

case for it vs. So all the whole comes to xixli. xvjs. iijd., where- 

of deducted, ~— by the said Nichas a xls. The same 

payed is ......... .. xvijli.xvjs iijd. 
19th Jany 1585. Item, “At ‘this ‘Coen ‘Hall ‘the bewe “Mace ‘shoed ‘ond order tak+n 

for the payment thereof as followeth :— 

Item, yt ys agreed that neyther the salt nor the old mace shalbe solde for the 
paymente of the newe mace but shalbe paid as followeth, vicz. The xxiiij— 
iijs. iiijd. a peece. The xlviij—xxd. a peece: And the residue that shalbe 
a > 5 oy on the Towne Stocke. This agreed upon by the greater 

of the Ha 
1598. Paid to John Woodward, goldsmith, for mending and gilding the 
old mace [and other items for repairing the lesser maces 
1601. Item, p* to the Goldsmithe for mendinge the wayts 
Chaynes, and the olde Town Mace 


Numerous other entries occur in the Town archives, relating to 
one or other of the maces, and many references to their use in 
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Corporation pageants when receiving Royalty and otherwise, are 
extant. As usual, on occasions of Royal visits, the Mayor of 
Leicester in each instance, “ bare-headed,” and “on his bended 
knee” delivered up the mace, his symbol of authority, into the 
hands of his Sovereign, who in due form returned it to him. Thus 
it was when James the First, accompanied by Prince Heury, visited 
Leicester, after receiving back the mace, “the Mayor, having 
mounted his horse, and being still bare-headed, carried the mace 
before the King—the Earl of Huntingdon, as Lord Lieutenant of 
the County, carrying the sword immediately before his Majesty, 
and the Mayor preceding him, accompanied by the King’s gentlemen 
ushers, bearing his Majesty’s two great maces ;” and pretty much the 
same ceremony was observed on other similar occasions. Again, 
when’ in 1641, Charles I. visited Leicester, the Mayor, Mr. Kelly 
recounts, “falling upon his knee, humbly presented the mace to the 
King, which his Majesty graciously accepting, took in his band, and 
immediately restored it to the Mayor ; whereupon Mr. Coke, likewise 
kneeling, made a speech to the King, which we are informed ‘he 
earnestly listened unto, and did likewise most graciously accept of.’ 
This ceremony being ended, his Majesty caused a horse to be 
delivered to Mr. Mayor, who, being mounted, and the members of 
the Corporation walking before, two and two, carried the mace before 
the King through the streets until the procession arrived at the 
Court-gate of the ‘Lord’s Place,’ in the High Street, when, having 
alighted, he, still bearing the mace. preceded the King into the 
Presence Chamber, when, kissing his Majesty’s hand, he departed for 
the night.”” On the Sunday the King ‘‘ was pleased to go to St. 
Martin’s Church to prayer and sermon, at which time Mr. Mayor, 
accompanied with the rest of the aldermen and companies, apparelled 
as before, attended his Majesty, coming to the Court-gate, from 
whence he was pleased to walk on foot through the streets by the 
High Cross to church; Mr. Mayor carrying the mace before his 
Majesty, and the aldermen and the rest of the companies walking 
before, in orderly manner, two and two, the youngest first, with con- 
stables with them to make way for his Majesty’s better passage to the 
church. Sermon being ended, they attended his Majesty in like 
manner back again to the Court-gate, and so departed.” 

Un the King’s next visit much the same formalities were gone 
through. In 1645, after the memorable “Siege of Leicester,” in 
which the place was taken by storm, and the King “ on horseback, 
in bright armour,” entered the town as its conqueror, the mace, as 
appears from the following entry in the records, was stolen :-— 

MEMORANDUM.—Upon Saturday morninge in Whitson we-ke, beinge the last daye 
of Maye, A° 1645, the King’s Mati, witb his Armey, did enter Leicester, and tooke 
it by storme, having layde seige before it three days before, at w™ time the towne 
was much plundered, and Mt Maior’s Mace, and diuers of the Towne Seales taken 
away by the uuruly soulders. 

The town, to its credit, lost no time in replacing their mace. 
The siege and “ sacking” of Leicester took place in May ; the defeat 
at Naseby immediately followed ; the town was recaptured frum its 
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Royalist holders ; and the very first thing the Corporation did was to 
set about replacing their lost treasure. The search for the stolen 
mace having been unsuccessful—{‘‘ Item, paid, which was given to 
Mr. William Billars, jun., by Mr. Maior his appointment, for search- 
ing for the old mace, vjs”’.]—the following resolution was come to :— 


o Att a Comon Hall holden the 22*» daye of August, Anno D"! 1645; Anno R 
aroli, 21°. 

Att this Hall yt is ordered and agreed that a Newe Mace shalbe bought, about the 
size of the old Mace & as neare to the price as conveniently maye be (the old Mace 
beinge taken awaye att the takinge of the Towne by the King’s Armey), the charge 
of the Mace to be defrayed out of the Chamber of the Towne. And that two 
Chamberlane’s Staues shalbe provided wt» silver and guilte bosses, ingraven w*® the 
Towne Armes, accordinge, or near the ffashion of the fformer staues, att the discrecon 
uf the Chamberlins. g 

It is allso agreed att the same Hall that a Comon Seale ffor the Corporation, a 
Seale of Office, and the Maior'’s Seale, according to the fformer Seales, fately vsed 
for the Towne, and taken awaye allsoe att the takinge of the Towne, shalbe provided 
att the Townes charge. 


Accordingly the services of a painter, named Robert Bradshawe, 
were called into requisition ‘‘ for drawinge the fform of the mace on 
paper,” and it was taken to London to be made. The following 
entries relating to the making of the new mace are highly in- 
teresting :— 


Item, p* for the New Mace, beinge Silver & gilt & weighinge 
ownces at the ownce 

Item, p* for the Iron within the Mace & a box to put ye 

ace in oe ‘ 

Item, p* for the tipps fur the Chamberluines staves in } 
silver 

Item, p* for makeinge, graveing & gildinge of them ...............  XVS. 

Item, p* for the twoe staves xijs. 

Item, p4 for two Seales. vizt the Comon Seale of brasse, & the 
Mayors lesser Seale of Silver 

Item, p* for horsehire to London to pvide the said Mace & other 
things before mentioned ... 

Item, p* for horse meat then at London jii. iijs. 

Item, laidd out for other expences that Journey for one monethes } 


xxiijli. vjs. vjd. 
ijs. 


xvs. vijd. 


jii. vjs. 


xvjs. 


vii. 


In 1647-8 the mace, not being quite satisfactory, was enlarged :— 


Item, paid to John Turvile for makeinge the Seale and enlarging vili 
the Mace nae 


And being still unsatisfactory, it was soon afterwards (in 1649 50) 
replaced by a larger, better, and more custly one :— 


Item, paid to John Turvile for the new Mace, weighinge 87 
ounces and 12 dwts, besides screwes, and pins, and staffe, 
lls. pr oz. more than were made of the old Mace, as 
appears by bill 

Item, paid to Jobn Turvile for carriage of the Mace and his 
ch.rge to London, and paines and care taken about the , iijli. vjs. viijd. 
makiug of the Newe Mace, by order of the Commissio: ers 


—_ xvijs. vjd. 


This, it is essential to add, with only the alteration of the arms 
engraved upon it, is the very mace which was sold in 1886, and has 
of late, as I have stated, been happily restored to the town, and is 
here engraved. The alteration of the arms, to which I have alluded, 
took place in 1659-60, and is thus recorded :— 
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Paid to Mr. John Turvile, in full, for alteringe the Great 
Mace, and for the four silver Maces, by order of a} x\lvii. 
Common Hall 


The Waits’ Badges, to which I have referred, as being among the 
property of the old Corporation, were sold in 1836, but one is 
fortunately preserved in the Museum of the town. It is of silver, 
in form of a shield, with semi-circular head, and bears on the field, 
the arms of the Borough of Leicester, a cinque-foil, charged with six 
ermine spots. It (the cinque-foil on the badge) rests on an heraldic 
wreath, supported on foliage, and above it, on a ribbon, are the 
words BVRGVS LEICESTRIL#. The chain, for suspension round 
the neck, is attached. The badge is here engraved. The ‘‘ Waits,” 


who were literally Corporation minstrels, or musical watchmen who 
sang the hours of the night, and “in rude rhyme warned the town 
against fire” and other dangers, and accompanied themselves with 
various instruments, were of very early origin in Leicester. As 
early as 1314, “Hugh, the Trnmpeter,” was made free of the Mer- 
chants’ Guild, and in 1481, the name of “ Henry Howman, a 
Harper,” appears on the same roll, whilst in 1499, ‘‘ Thomas 
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Wylikyns, Wayte,” was also admitted, as, likewise, in 1612, was 
“Thomas Pollard, Musician.” Originally the number of “ Waits” 
in Leicester appears to have been limited to them, but was afterwards, 
in 1688, increased to five, and later still, to six. In 1524, “ Liveries ” 
were provided for them at a cost to the town of 16s. each. These 
appear to have been a scarlet gown or cloak, edged with silver lace, 
and, later on, with gold lace, and on their sleeves were embroidered 
the town arms, while round their neoks they wore suspended from 
chains of silver, the badges just described. These badges were 
delivered to the Waits on their appointment, each of whom had to 
provide two sureties for the safe-keeping of the badge, and its return 
to the Mayor in case of death or dismissal from office of the wearer. 
From 1524, down to the siege of Leicester in 1645, similar entries 
occur in the Corporation records, but they then ceased to be renewed 
after the Restoration. In 1836 they were, as already stated, abolished. 
For a long time, each of the three Waits had a ‘‘ boy” under him ; 
possibly as an apprentice to the art of music. The Waits Boys, 
according to an order of Common Hall, in 1583, were provided with 
gowns, and “ scutcheons or cinquefoils”’ of some material not men- 
tioned, were ordered to be made for them, to be worn with green 
ribbons or laces about their necks. Scarlet and green were the 
town colours ; the livery of the town servants being scarlet coats 
(the colour of the fieid of the borough arms) lined with green. Like 
many other towns, however, Leicester, losing all proper heraldic 
feeling, has, of late, substituted brown, as the modern town livery. 
The chief duties of the Waits at Leicester were, in addition to their 
nocturnal services, “ to play in the town every morning and evening 
throughout the year, for the gratification of the inhabitants, and to 
attend upon the Mayor on all state oceasions, as proclaiming the May- 
day, and other fairs, &c.; and at the Mayor’s feast they occupied 
‘the ministre]s’ gallery’ in the Old Guildhall, and there, according to 
the custom of the time, they struck up merrily as the attendants 
carried the dishes into the hall.” As I have said in a previous volume, 
the Leicester Waits were not, for a long time, paid any regular salary, 
but had an oecasional gratuity given them by the Corporation ; and, 
in other respects, they were dependent upon voluntary contributions 
from the inhabitants, and upon fees for playing at weddings. In 
1581, an order was, however, made in Common Hall, that every 
householder (“ inhabiter ”) in Leicester being reasonably able, should 
be taxed at the discretion of the Mayor, what they should each give 
quarterly to the Waits for the amendment of their living; and in 
consideration whereof, the Waits were to “keep the town,” and to 
play every night and morning, orderly, both winter and summer, and 
not to go forth of the town to play, except to fairs and to weddings, and 
then ouly by licence of the Mayor; also, that no “‘estraugers,” viz., 
“ Waits, ministrels, or other musicians,” should be snffered to play 
within the town, neither at weddings nor any other times whatsoever. 
In the following year, it was agreed, that the members of the 
Corporation should each personally pay to the Waits at the fullowing 
rates :—The “Twenty-four ” to pay 12d. per quarter, and the “ Forty- 
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eight” 6d. a quarter each ; the inhabitants, as before, to be taxed at 
the discretion of the Mayor. And it was also at the same time 
ordered that “no strangers, being musicians or Waits, or other 
persons whatsoever, being either musicians or players, althongh they 
do or shall dwell within the town of Leicester, and be not of the 
company of the Town Waits, shall be suffered to play within the town 
at any time of the year, at, or in any man’s house, door, or window, 
or at any weddings or bride-houses, the time of the general assizes 
only excepted, and then to play, but only to strangers; provided 
always that the Tuwn Waits shall keep the town, and both evening 
and morning, continually and orderly, at reasonable and seasonable 
times.” In 15838, the Waits, having for some reason been dismissed 
from their office, “ Mr. Griffin’s servants” were appointed in their 
place under the same terms and arrangements, and the badges were 
delivered to them ; each one finding two townsmen as sureties. In 
1602, “* The Waits, because they cannot agree together, are, there- 
fore, now dismissed from being the Town Waits from henceforth ;” 
but in the following year, one of them was re-appointed, viz., ‘‘ George 
Ridgley and his company (being five in the whole) be, from hence- 
forth, upon his good behaviour, admitted the Town Waits, having a 
lawful and sufficient company, skilful in the knowledge and art of 
music ; and shall have for their wages, quarterly, of the Twenty-four 
6d. a piece, and of the Forty-eight 3d. a piece, and of the other in- 
habitants and commoners what they in kindness and good will give 
him and his said company.” In 1612, Thomas Pollard was made 
free of the Guild; and in 1627, was the leader of the Waits, and-.in 
1670, “ Robert Rowe, musician,” held the same appointment. In the 
following year, they were dismissed from office, for discord, and the 
Northampton Waits were engaged to play on Easter Monday and at 
May-day fair in their stead. Another company was shortly after 
this appointed, and received, collectively, 5/. per annum, and their 
cloaks and liveries. In 1686, when the maces and other property was 
sold, the Waits’ musical instruments, as well as their badges were 
dispersed. There were two horns, two clarionets, four piccolos, and a 
bassoon. 

Another Corporation badge, the original purport and use of which 
is not known, is preserved in the Leicester Museum. It is of 
circular form, as here engraved, and 
bears on the field the cinquefoil of 
the borough, surrounded with the in- 
scription, EDMVND SVTTON 
MAIOR OF LEICESTER ANNO 
1676. 

The Mayor's chain is a remarkably 
elegant aud massive example of art- 
metal work. It was procured, in 
accordance with a resolution of the 
Town Council (in 1867), who voted the 
sum of 200/. for the purpose. The 
chain is composed of nine circular 
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medallions, bearing respectively (one letter in each circle) the 
letters LEICESTER, and between these are highly 
ornate Tudor roses and knots. In the centre is the crest of the 
borough, and from this is suspended an elegant badge, bearing the 
Leicester arms. Of the seals of the Borough of Leicester I reserve 
my notices for another occasion. An object of some interest con- 
nected with my subject is, however, worthy of note. It is the 
Baton of the Constable of the Castle, and is elegantly carved with 
eutwining roses and leaves, and mounted with shields bearing in- 
scriptions. The case in which this choice art-object is preserved, 
bears the following explanatory inscription :—“ In the Great Hall of 
the Castle of Leicester, erected a.p. 1107, an Oaken Beam was found 
embedded in the stonework, which by the Norman carving upon it, 
showed that it was one of the original timbers of the building. The 
Beam, though 16 inches square, was so decayed that only in the very 
heart of it conld a piece be found hard enough for carving. Of this 
‘Heart of Oak’ a Baton was formed in the year 1858, and presented 
to Henry William, Baron Berners, then Constable of the Castle. 
From the size of the tree, it was, doubtless, a sapling in the days of 
Egbert ; a great tree in the days of Alfred; anda ‘ Brave Old Oak’ 
during the reigns of Athelstan, Canute, Edward the Confessor, and 
William the Conqueror! Presented to Sir Frederick Thomas Fowke, 
Bart., Constable of the Castle, as from the late Heurietta, Dowager 
Baroness Berners, a.p. 1874.” 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 





DISCOVERIES IN SOUTHWARK. 


Durine the present summer, in the course of excavations on the site 
of the old Bricklayers’ Arms, at the corner of the Old Kent and 
Bermondsey New Roads, some interesting discoveries have been made. 
The site, which is the property of the Corporation of the City of 
London, has for generations been occupied by an inn bearing the same 
name ; and on sinking down for the new foundations, traces of no 
fewer than four different foundations have been discovered. At a 
depth of about fourteen feet, the workmen came upon the foundations 
of what evidently belonged to the first house. These were five feet 
three inches in thickness, the bricks and mortar being in excellent 
preservation. On removing these, a thick stratum of deers’ antlers, 
some of very large size, and bones was found. Later on, in the part 
facing the Old Kent Road, the corresponding portion of the founda- 
tions was reached; and here what is described as a beautiful necklace 
was discovered, also a large number ofcopper and some gold and 
silver coins. Built in these old foundations were a number of bottles 
and jugs, evidently of a remote period, and, strange to say, in perfect 
} reservation. 





DIARY OF HIS FIRST VISIT TO DERBYSHIRE, BY THE 
LATE F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


July 30, Saturday.—Left Hilton in the morning to spend another day at Tutbury, and 
finish my sketches of the Castle, Tower, and Church. The door of the last named 
edifice was open, and I entered it. It isa plain building divided into three aisles by 
circular arches, —— by solid round pillars, according to the usual Norman 
style. Having finished our sketches we returned to the town, and I there made in- 
quiries for some of the coins that were found in the Dove, expecting to be able to 

ick out some fine ones for my own collection, from the many P thought to meet with 

ere; but I was greatly deceived, for I could not meet with one; the old lady I applied 
to said she had not seen one for two or three years, that she got a few but thought 
nothing of them, and the children bad them to play with, and they soon were lost, 
As for other persons they turned them into current coin as fast as possible, — 
cularly wher they were prohibited from searching for more, as they were fearfui that 
their restitution might be demanded. 

We dined at a public-house off bread and cheese and a pot of ale, and certainly I 
never eat more at a meal in my life, and Stephen eat equally heartily ; I was almost 
ashamed when they came to fetch the remains away, and certainly more astonished 
when I found that for all we had but nine-pence was demanded. Having paid this 
most moderate of demands, we started off to « point of the Burton Road, command- 
ing a fine bridge ruin, and having sat and enjoyed it awhile, we turned another 
road to see the ‘great elm,’ which the inhabitants of Tutbury seemed to think very 
astonishingly large. I was not astonished, but I was disappointed, and so leaving it 
with that feeling, walked home to Hilton. 

31, Sunday.—Walked after diuner with Mr. T— to Newton, a village on the river 
Trent. In our walk through the fields we passed by Egginton Hall, which is from 
this point a pleasing and handsome structure, the beauty of which is heightened by 
the fine clumps of trees judiciously planted about the grounds, several hiding the _—_ 
of view calculated to injure the general effect. One ofthe groups (for instance) hides 
an iron factory, which sprang up at the instigation of that unpicturesque monster, 
commerce, and entirely ruined the scene, till the hand of Art, under the tuition of 
Nature, placed these trees in so natural a point of view, that no one would imagine 
they were planted here on purpose to hide anything. A short distance in advance is 
Monk's Bridge, which parts the county from Derbyshire. It is an ancient stone 
structure, consisting of four arches, with strong ribs projecting, and starting exactly 
in the style of old London Bridge. It is reported to have been built over the Dove 
in early times by the monks of a neighbouring monastery, perhaps Repton, and from 
that circumstance it takes its name. Originally it was very uarrow, capable of admit- 
ting but one carriage at a time, but within the last few years it has been widened, the 
ancient portion (which can be easily defined) being towards Egginton. A short dis- 
tance in advance of the bridge, the celebrated Bridgewater Canal is carried by 
means of an aqueduct across the Dove. A singular appearance is presented by the 
passage of canal boats on this aqueduct, and an astonishing proof of the power 
of man’s mind assisted by mechanism. This undertaking was considered by the 
country people so wonderful that they were willing to believe any wonderful story 
that was asserted concerning this undertaking. A wag, discovering their “ gulli- 
bility” in this point, propagated a story, that the canal was to be covered and 
thatched during the whole of its course, and a number of tbatchers who wanted 
employment, actually called on one of the overseers to undertake the job. From 
the raised brink of the canal a beautiful view is obtained. Before the spectator is 
Newton Rock and Church, seen over luxurious fi«lds and foliage, between which the 
Dove winds its graceful stream. ‘To the right is Bladon Castle, a picturesque build- 
ing in the ancient emb:ttled style, looking very antique as it stands on the top of a 
hill covered with rich foliage, except at the front of the cast'e, from which a lawn 
extends to the bottom of the hill. To the left the view is bounded by the distant 
tapering spire of Repton, one of the ‘‘ strongholds of antiquity,” a village celebrated 
for its importance from very early times. Descending into the fields, we walked on 
to the verge of the Trent, which here receives the Dove. Newton Rock frouts the 
spectator on the opposite bank; it is a sod composition, something between stone 
and hard red clay, but which (not being a geologist) I cannot describe properly, or 
by its right name. A pretty little house is built in this rock, the lower floor, in faet, 
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is implanted in it; this was once the property of Mr. Tatam. Adjoining it is the 
pleasant villa of Mr. Hoskins, who has ornamented his grounds by an imitation ruin, 
christened by the country folks “ Squire Hoskins’ Folly House.” Crossing the river 
in a boat, we passed up a beautiful lane cut through the rock, and over-arched by a 
number of graceful trees, forming a natural bower of great elevation, and almost 
impervious to the rays of the sun. Ascending from the road by a few steps, we 
reached the churchyard situated on the top of the rock. The church is a plain struc- 
ture. with a low tower and steeple, and is evidently very ancient. We walked on to 
the house of a friend of Mr. T—— in the village, and he took us through his fields to 
the top of a hill, from whence we had a panoramic view all around us. We can from 
here see the full front of Bladon Castle and its rich back-ground of dark trees, and 
behind that Tutbury Castle, elevating its crumbling remains, at the distance of seven 
or eight miles ; beyond that, field after field, and hill after hill, bouuded the pros- 
pect, the view to the right being confined by the Peak hills, their sharp outline 
showing beautifully clear against the pure evening sky. How fervently I wished 
myself on their summit. 

After sitting and resting for half-an-hour, the master of the house informed me 
that there were some old tombs in the church, and offered to obtain the key if I 
thought it worth while to inspect them. This offer, like all others of the sort, I 
eagerly caught at, and off we set to the church. On entering, the first thing that 
struck me was its excessive pla nness, being destitute of all ornament. The Communion 
Table was but a common oak one, standing on four plain Jeys, the very same make 
and shape as thuse used in kitchens; a purpose for which the maker no doubt in- 
tended it. The barrenness of the exterior walls had excited in me no expectations 
of finding anything particular in the building, and the still grea'er barrenness of the 
interior gave me less hopes; but I was much surprised at discovering three very 
curious ancient monuments, of a nature and of an antiquity much more interesting 
than I thought for. ‘The first was placed upright bebind the entrance door. It re- 
presented a warrior, in a very early military costume, with a plain round helmet and 
tunic, with a pointed shield on his left arm, his left hand placed on the scabbard of 
a sword which he was unsheathing with his righ ; his head rested on two pillows. the 
upper one diamond-shaped. The lower part of the figure from the botiom of the 
tunic bad been broken away, and tne figure altogether was much mutilated. The 
country people call this figure ‘‘ Hodge o’ the Hargate,” and they say he left 
the meadow called the’Hargate at Egginton to the poor, and that he was a sort of 

iant, and used to eat a ~. 4 of oat cakes every day. I was afterwards told by Mr. 

‘atam, that his right name was Hall, and that the Hargate meadow ig still appro- 
priated to the use of the public. In the opposite corner of the church is another 
ancient tomb of a cross-legged warrior ; the head is broken off. He, too, is dressed 
in a tunic, which is open from the waist-belt, disclosing another formed of chain- 
armour. He hasa shield on the left arm tapering t» a point, and grasps in his right 
(which is by his side) a sword. To my question of ‘‘who it was intended to repre- 
sent?” I was answered ‘‘ King Askey,” and told that he was buried in the mound 
still called ‘‘ Askey Hill,’ betwecn Repton and Foremark. Both these tales of the 
tombs were unsatisfactory, aud evidently the nonsensical made-up tales of the 
ignorant, but at present I could not get at the right story, so have just written what 
Iheard. There is another monument near the Communion Table, which is the finest 
of the three ; it represents a warrior lying at full length, bis head resting on a pillow, 
on each side of which is seated an angel (une has disappeared, and the other is muti- 
lated) and his feet rest on a lion. His hunds are clasped in prayer. He is dressed in 
a plain egg-shaped helmet, to which is fastened a long envelope of chain-work, which 
hangs round the head and rests on the shoulders, leaving just space for the features 
and covering the chin. He has a close body of armour, with chain-work under the 
armpits, and a sort of fringe at the bottom of the body-piece, which reaching to the 
thigh, is finished by a rich band of lozenges and flowers, with a large oval in the 
ceutre, and a buckle ; the legs are encased in steel, and the feet are covered by steel 
shoes, formed by pieces laid over each other, and decorated with the knightly spurs. 
It represents one of the Solney family, from whom the parish took its name of Newton 
Solney, and I was told that he was aid-de-camp to the King of England, and that he 
was drowned in crossing the Trent. Asa specimen of early workmanship it is very 
interesting, as it was executed in the most beautiful manner ; the rings of the small 
chain-armour were carved with a truth and elaborate finish that it was an impossibi- 
lity to surpass. These monuments have all beeu carelessly treated, and have been 
much broken, and a few years back could not be distinguished for the green damp 
and dirt with which they were covered ; but they were afterwards rescued from their 
dirt, and well cleaned and placed in a conspicuous situation. There is another tomb 
in the church, with a recumbent figure enveloped in drapery, which is thought much 
more of by the inhabjtants than any, or all of the others. It was executed about 70 
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or 80 years ago, and is but a proof of how much inferior the workmanship and finish 
of those things were then, from those of so much earlier a date. I left the church 
much pleased with my visit, particularly as I should not have imagined it contained 
so many beautiful specimens of our early monumental sculpture ; and, joining Mr. 
Tatam, had a pleasant walk back to Hilton. 

August Ist, Monday.—Walked to Derby to meet Edward Rimbault,* whom we ex- 
pected would reach there by the coach, and stop in Derbyshire for a few weeks. I 
stopped at Etwall to sketch the church, that I might make a drawing or two of it for 
Mrs.. Tatam and Mrs. Rimbault, etc., most of their relatives being buried there. 
While thus employed, the Minister (Dr. Heath) came to read prayers to the men of 
the Hospital here, and after they were ended, he politely requested us to walk in 
and view the interior. It is an elegant old building, that portion devoted to the use 
of the Hospital having carved oak stalls. By the side of the Communion Table is 
an ancient stone reading-desk, built against the wall, and opposite the monument of 
Sir John Porte, with a monumental cross, representing him in armour in a kneeling 
position, with the other member of the family, and which Dr. Heath says is the only 
portrait of him in existence. He founded the Almshouses opposite, and lived in the 
reign of Mary. They have a very elegant vestry here, the roof in the style of Henry 
7th’s Chapel, Westminster. After viewing the interior, Dr. Heath with great polite- 
ness invited us to his house to take some refreshment, but we declined his kind offer, 
as we had already stopped too long on the road. 

On reaching Derby, we found Edward had not arrived, and waited all day, but he 
did not come, and in the evening walked back to Hilton. Nothing worth noting 
happening, except the superstitious remark made by an old lady, who being told by 
her daughter of a tumbler flying to pieces the day before, just as she set it on the 
table, and she herself being sent for in a hurry home to her sick husband at Ash- 
bourne, frightened herself into a belief that it was an omen of his death, and left us, 
exclaiming iu tears—‘‘ Ah! that glass didn’t break yesterday for nothing ; that was 
a warning to me.” 

2nd, Tuesday.— Went to Newton for the purpose of sketching the monuments be- 
fore-mentioned, and spent the day there in doing so. On returning to Hilton, found 
Edward there, who had travelled all the night before ; had reached Derby that day at 
one o’clock, and walked from thence to Hilton in the evening. 

8rd, Wednesday. —Edward and Stephen arranged to go to Staunton Hall, Leices- 
tershire, a distance of miles, tostop there with their uncle, who is gardener and 
keeper of the seat there. The mansion is the property of Earl Ferrers, but is not at 
present inhabited. I was to go with them, and as the road lay through Repton, I 
consented to accompany them so far, and stop all day at Repton to make sketches of 
the antiquities there, and so returning to Hilton, join them next day at Staunton, 
starting by myself in the morning. By this plan, which they approved of, I should 
not unnecessarily detain them on the road, and I wished particularly to see all that 
was to be seen at Repton. Accordingly we went off in the morning, accompanied by 
Mr. T.’s brother (who lives with him, and is himself a middle-aged man) to show us 
our way. Crossing Willington Ferry, in half-an-hour we reached Repton, a place 
celebrated by antiquaries as the capital of the Saxon Kingdom of Mercia, and the 
burial-place of many of its Sovereigns. The church, which is a large and handsome 
structure, is ornamented with an elegant spire, 108 feet in height, and which is much 
admired by good judges for its beautiful and delivate proportions. The church stands 
high, and this spire forms quite a land-mark to the country around. The present 
edifice appears to have been erected at different periods ; where a religious foundation 
had been. From very early times, previous to the year 660, a noble monastery for 
religious men and women a to have been established. This was destroyed by 
the Danes ; again ft seme te ~ Matilda, widow of Ranulph, second Earl of Chester, 
and continued till its dissolution by Henry 8th. Having obtained from the clerk a 
key to the church, we entered it, but found nothing very particular in the interior 
except a few monuments ; several belonging to the Thacker family. 

Beneath the chancel is an ancient crypt, which you enter by descending a flight 
of steps, disclosed by the removal of a square piece of boarding, forming the floor of 
apew. The entrance thus opened to you is not above 12 feet square, and it is like 
descending to a grave. A sloping passage, but wide enough for one to pass at a 
time, at the bottom of these stairs bending to the right, leads you into the crypt, 
which is lighted by two grated windows, even with the und of the chancel yard 
without. It is supported in the centre by four circular Saxon wreathed pillars, from 
the four sides of which spring arches connecting them with square pillars inserted in 
the wall, and ornamented by a square panel, the centre of ‘which projects. There 





* Edward Rimbault, who later in life became celebrated as a composer, and a writer 
upon music; he also became an LL.D. and F.S.A. 
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are passages at each corner, one leading to the stairs, but the other has not been 
cleared out above twoor three yards. On the north side is a door, leading by a flight 
of steps into the churchyard. This singular crypt was discovered in 1795 by some 
workmen who found the e from the church when employed in flooring the 
pews. It was then cleared out by Dr. Heath, then head-master of the school adjoin- 
ing, and to whom the public in general, and antiquaries in particular, are indebted 
for many praiseworthy discoveries aud preservation. I may mention here, that when 
I saw him at Etwall he was then about to restore the great east winow of that 
church, which some Goth had bricked up. When this crypt was first discovered, it 
was filled with mould and rubbish as high as the top of the pillars, and it is now in 
a mouldering state, the stone being very soft, so that it may be scratched on with a 
nail, and covered with green damp. Its general appearance is said to resemble the 
crypt of the Church of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, at Oxford, which was supposed to have 
been erected by Grymbald, one of the first professors at Oxford iu the reign of 
Alfred. 

After dining on bread and cheese, and leaving the Rimbanlts on their road to 
Staunton, I again took the key of the church, and locking myself in, descended to 
the crypt, and made an Indian ink drawing of it, using the hassocks from the pews, 
which I tumbled down from above, as a seat and desk. Du:ing the half-hour I was 
thus employed, everything was silence itself, uninterrupted by everything but the 
dull croaking of the frogs in the dark recesses of the passages. The place was damp, 
and the day dark and outs, and I was not sorry when I had finished, particularly 
‘ as I had nothing for companionship but an old tomb, with an armed knight stretched 
on it, his hands clasped in prayer, and his feet resting on a lion. This monument 
hd been removed here from the church, and they told me that it represented ‘‘ King 
Askey,” who was buried on the hill adjacent ; but who this “ King Askey” was, 
whose name seems to be so familiar here I could nut ascertain. Huving finished my 
sketch and closed the aperture, I ascended the steeple and got into the belfry. 
There are six bells, inscribed with names and dates, and one with a Latin mutto. 
On one inscribed with the names ‘‘ Godfrey Thacker,” and “Jane Thacker,” and 
dated “ 1622,” the following inscription in raised Old English, or what in books is 
termed ‘“‘ black letter” type, runs round—“T sweetly toling men do cail to taste on 
meate that feedes the Sowle.” To look up the hollow spire from the belfry is as- 
tounding from its vast appearance, the slope of the walls assisting the perspective in 


lengthening it to a ter degree. There isa pretty view from the turretted tower. 
In the eee yr is an ancient tombstone,| ing even with the ground, on which 


may be traced the figure of a person in long flowing garments, a bare head, and the 
hands held up in prayer. Itis standing in a niche, with an arch ornamented with 
five half circles. ‘he whole is so much worn as to be hardly discernible. There is 
also lying here another square stone, on which is an oval iv high relief, and which 
Mr. Hanson told me, when he first saw it, contained an inscription to the memory of 
a Porter of Henry 4th, but of which not a tittle now remains. A tombstone placed 
against the eastern wall of the churchyard records the murder of one Collins, a 
baker, who was killed by a blow with a hammer, and his throat cut with a penknife. 
The hammer had been borrowed from a blacksmith at Willington (where the murder 
was committed) by a man who was found with it in his possession, but the blacksmith 
refusing to swear to it, he was acquitted, but executed some years after in Ireland 
for horse-stealing. The tombstone has an inscription, and a carving representing a 
young tree (emblematical of the murdered youth, aged 21) severed with a penknife, 
and the hammer bent towards it. 

Adjoining the church is a plain pointed arch or gateway, with two massive but- 
tresses, leading into the school-yard. The school was founded in 1566, by Sir John 
Porte, of Etwall, and at one time e:lucated between 200 and 300 boys, which number 
sank down to one boarder, and a very few other scholars, when Dr. Heath came to itas 
Head-Master. This was owing to the severity of the one previous, who took upon 
himself unwarrantable liberties with the ponte men whom he suspected of miscon- 
duct, forcibly opening their boxes, etc. . Heath, by his uniform good nature and 
kindness, succeeded in again raising the number to between fifty oa sixty, exclusive 
of boys belo ing to the writing-master, etc. But the next master beiug severe, the 
pupils drop off, and now there are but few. 

e school is the remains of the ancient priory, and the school-room appears tu 
have been the refectory er hall. The dormitory was on the north end of the hall, 
and on the east were the cloisters, the area of which is now converted into a garden 
for the master. Adjoining the cloisters stood the priory church, which, from the 
remains, appears to have been an elegant fabric, supported by pillars of alabaster, 
extending 180 feet and upwards from the school building. is church was de- 
molished in the beginning of Queen Mary's reign, by its proprietor, one Thacker, who 
‘* destroyed the vest for fear the birds might build there agaiu,” as he himself is re- 
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rted to have said; intimating by this quaint saying his fears, which were well- 
iated, that Catholicity would again be predominant in England. In an adjoining 
orchard, are the foundation of other buildings of the priory, and closg to the north 
of the church, in William and Mary’s reign, a coffin was discovered, containing a 
human skeleton nine feet long, and surrounded by 100 more of the common propor- 
portion, their feet pointing towards the centre. 

In a centre where four roads meet, and immediately opposite the church, is a cross. 
The steps, which are eight in number and of an octagonal shape, are very ancient, 
but they are surmounted by a column and a ball which are but modern, and take all 
the interest from this specimen of an ancient relic which is not often met with. 
After a cup of tea, I enjoyed a pleasant evening walk back to Hilton. 

4th, Thursday.—Left Hilton by ten o’clock, to join the Rimbaults at Staunton, 
looking in by the way at Willington Church, which is small and unattractive; the 
interior modernised and painted. At Repton I dined with Mr. Hanson, who took 
me round by that side of the church next the water, to show me the most antique 
portion of the ancient priory, now used as the school-room. It was built in Henry 
the 8th’s reign, of red stone, and is in good preservation; the whole front of 
which it is a part on this side, having a very venerable look. I was shown here the 
mark made by the ice on the bark of the trees during the great frost in 1814, and 
which mark is about three feet in height from the ground, the whole of the fields 
here having been inundated, as they still are in winter; the fields on the borders of 
the Trent, when the ground is very low, being generally overflowed. 

After dinner, we walked from the church by the ancient and substantial walls of 
the priory (now a garden), which run down to the cross, and up a turning on one 
side of it. Going up this turning, we were led through some fields to the summit of 
‘* Askey Hill,” which has no barrow, or any work of autiquity which I had hoped to 
have seen there, the top being only thickly planted with a group of trees. A pretty view 
of Repton is here obtained, the town extending in one long street half round the 
hill, to the length of a mile. ry to the footpath we descended to Sir Francis 
Burdett’s seat, called Foremark ; the name being derived, I was informed, from the 


circumstance of the estate having been sold in the time of the Conqueror for four 
marks, The house is large and is pleasantly situated on the southern bank of the 
Trent. It was erected in 1755 = the site of a very ancient edifice. The present 


mansion is a handsome stone ay - of an oblong shape, the corners projecting 
sufficiently to have bow windows with dome roofs. In the centre of the principal 
front is a portico with four pillars. - 

Immediately before the house commences a singular rocky Bank, which termi- 
nates abruptly above the’extensive meadows on the margin of the Trent. Its centre, 
where the rock projects, and is most naked and —— presents the ap: ce 
of a Gothic ruin, with opening to admit light, a doorway fashioned out of the rock, 
leading into several excavations and cells, which communicate with each other, and 
give probability to the tradition of ts having been the residence of an anchorite, 
whence it has derived the name of Anchor Church. On entering by the door, which 
is reached by a flight of steps, a narrow entrance to the right leads into a little dark 
cell, about nine feet long by six wide and six high, which is lighted by a very small 
hole cut in the rock, and this apartment may have been the sleeping-room of the 
anchorite. The windows of the other arched rooms command a senting view over 
the Trent and adjoining country, owing to their elevation above the neighbouring 

und ; and parties in the summer light fires here and take tea. This proceeding 

blackened the walls, and dirtied the place very much, but workmen were busy in 
cleaning and restoring it at Sir Francis Burdett’s order, who, to keep all in character, 
has carved the modern wooden door, with the knots and excrescences of the oak tree, 
petrified and looking as nearly as possible like the original rock. The river which 
pow flows at a sbort distance, formerly ran close under the rock, as is evident from a 
dead pool of water yet remaining at its foot, and communicating with the present 
channel, The summit of the rock is covered by old oak and firs, and is irregularly 
broken by deep fissures and abrupt prominences half covered with brushwood and 
ivy, which mantling over the Gothic-like door and windows of the hermitage, give 
a very picturesque character to the old mass. Human bones have been dug up in 
= spot, and the faint traces of a figure somewhat sepulchral-‘are yet left {beneath 
the rock. 

Passing round by ihe side of the house, I left Mr. Hanson, and proceeded towards 
the left, in the direction of Tickenhall. Having reached this village, which lies in a 
hollow, low situation, and is a damp gloomy-looking place, I passed through itfto 
the gates of Calke Park, which having entered I had a pleasant walk of nearly two 
miles through the domain, which is woody and beautiful to a degree. Having 
the last gate, and crossed a little rivulet, which here parts the two counties of 
Derby and Leicester, and which each person in striding across, has a foot on 
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each, I soon reached the gates of Staunton Hall, and walking down an avenue of 
trees reached the house, and was kindly welcomed by Mr. Tatam and his wife who 
had just sat down to tea. 

Staunton Hall, or, more properly, Staunton Harold, is a seat of Lord Ferrars, a 
lineal descendant of the family who came in with the Conqueror, and some say was 
his farrier—upon which the family name was taken. The present Lord Ferrars re- 
sides at Chartley; this house is deserted by all but Mr. Tatam and his family. 
It is a noble substantial building of brick, edged with stone, and the front is orna- 
mented with statues of beauty and strength, placed in niches, at each wing, while a 
lion stands on the roof in the centre of the front. The rooms are all unfurnished, 
and the house seems as if destined to a slow decay ; the fireplaces are about to be 
removed, and then the approaching winter will assist this destruction greatly. The 
library of books is actually rotting ; and all this ruin has been brought on the estate 
by an artful wicked steward 

Adjoining the house is the church, built for the use of the family and tenantry; 
over the door are the arms of the Shirleys, supported by two angels, and the follow- 
ing inscription :— 


‘*In the yeare 1653 
When all thinges sacred were throughout y® nation 
Either demollisht or profaned 

8 Robert Shirley Barronet 
Founded this Church 

Whose singular praise it is 

To have done the best thinges in y® worst times 
n 


hoped them in the most callamituous. 
The Righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance.”’ 


This sacred building is a beautiful specimen of the founder’s liberality and taste ; 
it is a highly-enriched specimen of the Gothic architecture, combined with that of 
Henry 8th’s reign, some of the windows being pointed, and some square-headed. 
Round the exterior of the quire, runs an inscription to this effect:—‘‘ This church 
was founded in the year 1653 by Sir Robert Shirley, Baronet, on whose soul God 
hath mercy.” The entrance to the family vault is on the eastern side ; over the door 
is inseribed—‘‘ Mors mihi lucrum.” 

The interior is very beautiful, and richly crnamented with carved panelling and 
raised lozenge work ; the altar is d from the body of the building by two fold- 
ing doors, of elegant ironwork gilt. The Communion Table and chairs are curious 
specimens of early carving. The funeral trophies of knights are hung up in 
different parts of the church, consisting of the tunic, helmet, ‘sword, shield, and 
spurs—as they are in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. There was, too, a pair of silver 
spurs deposited here from ancient times, but the steward carried them off, having no 
fear of sacrilege, or any other crime it seems. There is but one blemish to this 
elegant building, and that is the ceiling, which is bedaubed all over with representa- 
tions of rolling clouds, and beams of glory, all mixed up in black and white patches 
of the most glorious confusion. I thought it might be intended for an emblem of 
the Spirit of Creation penetrating chaos, but one of the countrymen gave a better 
description of it, when he said it was “a picture of a lot of blood puddings.” 

In the grounds adjoining the house, there still is preserved the gate of the Old 
Hall, aruin of which, in the reign of Charles 2nd, is to be found among Kip’s Views 
of the Seats of the English Nobility and Gentry. The gate is of ornamental iron- 
work, and the supporting pillars are of carved stone, with twisted pillars, similar to 
to those in Raphael's Cartoon of the ‘‘ Beautiful Gate” of the Jewish Temple ; 
they are elaborately carved all over, and surmounted by the supporters, a stag 
ond, dog, each Oy a shield of arms. It is one of the most elegant gates 
Iever saw, and I was as pleasingly astonished with the beauty of workmanship 
and design of this relic, as cc with Tutbury Church. 

The gardens and grounds are very extensive; and beside the church are two 
extraordinarily fine weeping ash trees, with seats round the stem, rendered shady 
and cool in the hottest weather, by their thick long branches, which hung and spread 
on the ground all round the seat, rendering it impervious to the sun. The rest of 
the garden is running wild, flowers of the most beautiful hue, roses and mignonette 
— with cowslips and wild flowers, aud spread over the gravel walks, which are 
partly usurped by weeds, with the most enchanting neglect. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF SWYNNERTON, OF SWYN- 
NERTON AND OTHER PLACES IN CO. STAFFORD. —VIII. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES SWINNERTON, BENGAL CHAPLAIN. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


2. Sir John de Swynnerton “de Hylton,” the second Lord, like 
his father, was distinguished in the wars and politics of the period. 
Born in the year 1310, he inherited from his mother, Anne De Mont- 
gomery, the Seneschalship of the Royal Forest of Cannock, and the 
lordship of the manors of Hilton and Essington.* He was also heir 
to lands in Repton, Melton, Tykenhall, Bolterford, Aldebrowe, and to 
Donnington, in co. Derby, as well as to certain rents in Lincolnshire. 
For all these, as well as for Cannock Forest, held by Grand Serjeanty, 
he did homage to King Edward III., on his father’s death in 1840." 
Later in life he established his right also to the ancient manor’ of 
Whelton, in co. Northants, which had belonged to the De Wheltons 
from the Conquest to the reign of Edward I.° Felicia de Whelton, 
Sir John de Swynnerton’s grandmother was in that reign left sole 
daughter and heiress of the last heir male. She, however, married a 
second time, and bequeathed the manor to her issue by her second 
marriage, Sir James Nevil, of Brampton, who dying without issue, 
the manor reverted to Sir John de Swynnerton De Hilton. Sir John 
de Swynnerton, in consideration of a deed apparently illegal, by which 
the widow of Sir James Nevil had conveyed the manor to John Holt, 
and Alice his wife, confirmed the grant in the year 1880, to the said 
John and Alice Holt, for their lives, and to their heirs and assigns 
for one year after, when the manor once more reverted to the heirs of 
Sir John de Swynnerton.4@ 

Sir John’s wife was Christiana, relict of Sir John de Segrave, Kt., 
whom he married some time between the years 1840 and 1350, and 
who appears to have brought him an additional share of the manor 
of Repton.° This Christiana was connected, through her former 
husband and the De Hastings, with the old Earls of Chester, the last 
heir male of whom dying circa, 1282, left all his lands not in co. 
Chester to be divided among his four sisters and coheiresses. Of 
these lands the manor of Repton was part. 

Sir John de Swynnerton was trained to arms under those two bold 
and impetuous spirits, Sir Jobn (his father), and Roger, Baron Swyn- 
nerton, of Swynnerton, and shared with them in the earlier wars of 
Edward III. It was not, however, until his father died, that writs of 
Service were addressed personally to himself. In 1345 Letters of 
Privy Seal were directed to “Johannes Fitz Johan de Swynerton 
Armigero de Com. Staff,” which were tested by Lionel, the king’s son, 
at Westminster, on July 4th, commanding him to appear with horses, 





® V. ante. > Abb. Rot. Orig. © Baker's ‘“‘ Northamptonshire.” 
4 Thid. © Mazzinghi’s researches at Stafford. 
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arms, and men on the Feast of St. Lawrence (Aug. 12), at a place to 
be subsequently named in order to accompany the king across the 
seas to his possessions in France for the protection of his kingdom. * 
The campaign which ensued is memorable for the battle of Crecy, 
and the capture of Calais, on both which occasions Sir John de Swyn- 
nerton must have been present, together with Sir Thomas de Swyn- 
nerton, of Swynnerton, his first cousin. He was probably knighted, 
as were many others on the field of Crecy itself, as about this time 
we find him no longer addressed as ‘“‘ Armiger,” but with the usual 
style of a knight.€ In 1346 he was appointed King’s Escheator of 
the co. of Stafford, an office of immense power, and of large emolu- 
ments. In 21 Edw. III., 1847, he paid the king for his relief for the 
Forest of Cannock, and for his other lands, all of which are specified 
in the Roll, which describes him as “ Johannes de Swynnerton filius 
et heres Johannis de Swynnerton defuncti et Anne uxoris ejus filiz 
Philippi de Montegomerie." In 1848 and 1849 he was again King’s 
Escheator in the county of Stafford. While in discharge of this office 
in the latter year a writ was addressed to him to enquire whether or 
not it would be to the damage of the Lord the King that Stephen de 
Chalaston should give and assign twenty-four messuages, six acres, 
and a rent of four shillings in Lichfield to the vicars of the great 
church of St. Chad, in that city. ‘ Dated the 16th October, in the 
28rd year of the king’s reign over England, and the 10th of his reign 
over France.”! In 1850 he was Escheator of the county of Salop./ 
In 1352 Edward III. granted to him two parts of the moiety of 
“Sellyng,” which bad belonged to Henry Fitzroy, to hold the same 
until the full age of the heir.) In 1358 he was a second time 
king’s Escheator of Salop, and aiso of the “‘ Marches of Wales.”) In 
1854 he was Escheator of co. Stafford for the fourth time, and in 
1357 of Salop for the third time.) In 23 Edw. III., 1359, he was 
one of the Commissioners appointed for preserving the peace in 
Staffordshire. His commission was tested at Woodstock on 4th 
December. * In the same year he was a “Commissioner of Array” 
for raising archers and other men for the protection of the realm 
during the king’s absence His commission, which was shared by 
Humphrey de Swynnerton, was tested at Westminster on 16 Novem- 
ber.! In 86 Edw. III., 1862, he was High Sheriff of the county 
of Stafford." He was then 52 years old. Of his public acts during 
the succeeding twenty years, 1 have not yet seen any record. 





* Rymer’s Foedera, 19 Edw. III. & Abbrev. Rot. Orig, 20 Edw. III. 

h Book of Reliefs. Mich. Term. a° 21 Edw. III. Rot.1°. The lands specified 
are :—Cannock Forest, an assart and a meadow in Hopwas, and a half virgate of land 
with its appurtenances in Frodley, all by grand Serjeanty. Also £4 14s., rents in 
Repton, Melton, and Tykenhall, with appurtenances, £4 rents in ‘‘ Bettesford,” 20s. 
rents in ‘‘ Aldeberne,” 14s. rents in Donnington, together with other lands and tene- 
ments in co. Derby, held by the service of the 40th part of one knight’s fee. (Maz- 
zinghi). V. also Rot. 2, fol. 162. Also Harl. MS., 1415. 

i Abbrev. Rot. Orig. Also Jaquis. ad quod damnum. 23 Edw. III., No. 20. 
i Abbrev. Rot. Orig. 
* Rymer’s Foedera, p. 464. Pat. 33 Edw. III., p.8. Mem. 4. d. 
lbid. p. 457. Pat. 33 Edw. III. Mem. 7 d. in Turr. Lond. 
m Sir Simon Degg’s MSS. Fuller’s Worthies. 
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His wife, Christiana, was dead before 1380. He himself died on 
the Monday next after the Conception of the B. Virgin (Dec. 8) 
8 Ric. II. 1879. His inquisition was held at Hilton on Jan. 14, 1380, 
when it was found by the jury that he was Steward of the Forest of 
Cannock, and Lord of Hilton and Essington, and that John, his son, 
was his heir, and of the age of thirty years. 

According to Burke, or rather to a pedigree which appears in 
Burke, he left, as well as John, a son Thomas, styled “ of Repyndon,” 
who may have inherited land belonging to his mother, in the manor 
of Repton, and who is said to have died in 7 Hen. VL., 1429. This 
pedigree, however, is a concocted affair, and cannot be accepted as 
evidence. 

8. Sir John de Swynnerton, Kt., the third Lord, born in 1850." 
In 46 Edw. III., 1872, we find him married to Margaret de Cavers- 
wall. An original deed of that year, preserved at Hilton, has still 
attached to it an impression of their seal. This seal is composed of 
dirty yellowish wax, and is about two inches in diameter. The shield 
bears on the dexter side a cross flory within a bordure engrailed for 
Swynnerton, and on the sinister side chequy a fess fretty for Cavers- 
wall. The inscription on the border of the seal is “S. Mergerete de 
Sonnertone.”° The deed is witnessed by John de Swynnerton the 
Elder, and John de Swynnerton the Younger. Another deed at 
Hilton, of 15 August, 7 Ric. IT., 1384, shows that Margaret de “‘ Son- 
nertone”’ was at that time a widow, and, if the widow of John de 
Swynnerton the Younger, then her husband must have died within 
four years of the death of his father. 

4, Still following the Vernon pedigree above referred to, which I 
hope to examine more particularly on my return to England, I find 
that the next in succession was another John de Swynnerton, who 
married Clemencia,” daughter of Sir John Mallory of co. Northants 
(or a lion rampant gules.) In 2 Ric. II., 1887, he paid the king for 
his relief for the Stewardship of Cannock (Harl. M.S. 1415.) In 
10 Hen. IV., 1408, this son, and Clemencia his wife, are stated to 
have granted land called Blackleys, to Richard Leveson.1 John and 
Clemencia left issue (1) John * (2) Thomas * (8) Edmund * or Edward, 
(4) Giles,* and (5) Peter.* 

4. John de Swynnerton, Esquire, the eldest, is said tv have mar- 
ried Elena, a daughter of John Mallory, of Wilton. He also appears 
to have died young, leaving one son and heir, John. Elena, his 
widow, married, secondly, Sir John Bernard, of Iselham, co. Cam- 
bridge, and dying in 1440, was buried in Iselham Church, where a 





2 In this account I ooo the order of a pedigree kindly supplied to me by Mr. 


W. F. Vernon, of Harefield Park, Uxbridge. Yet in the absence of further evidence, 
I am disposed to think this John identical with John No. 2, and Margaret de Cavers- 
wall, a second wife. 

° The local pronunciation even now. Several instances of this spelling (Sonnerton, 
and Sonerton) occur in old Parish Registers, e. g. at Barthomley co. Chester. 

P V. also Harl. MSS. 1100, f. 15, 1563, f. 32, and 6128 f.'60. Also Her. MSS. at 
Queen’s, Oxford. 

9 Deed at Hilton. ® Harl. MSS. 1415, f. 182. 
* Ibid. and other Harl. MSS. as before. t The “ Vernon” pedigree. 
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brass commemorates her.*. The son and heir (John) died, without 
issue, apparently in boyhood, and the next lord was his uncle— 

5. Thomas Swynnerton, Esquire, the fifth lord,” who succeeded to 
the property circa 1431." This Thomas, besides Cannock, Hilton, 
and Essington, was lord also of the aforementioned manor of Whel- 
ton.* He married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of John Bonde 
(Gules semmé of billets, or three lions rampant, or’) by whom he had 
only two daughters, Anne and Alice. He himself died 31 December, 
1448. Though many entries respecting him must exist among the 
Records, very few have yet been found. On | July, 15 Hen. VI., 1437, 
a grant of general pardon, in which he is styled “of Hilton, and Stew- 
ard of Cannock Forest,” was issued to him.* Henry VI. was then 
only sixteen years old, and the kingdom under the protectorship of 
his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. What offence the pardon pointed 
to I know not. In 25 Hen. VI., 1446, he received a confirmation of 
the Stewardship of Cannock Forest. * 

By his Jnquisitio post mortem, dated at Lichfield, November, 
28 Hen. VI., 1449, the Jury found that he held no land of the king. 
But before his death he had granted to Humphrey, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, to John Stanley, of Elford, and others (having obtained the 
royal Licence by Letters Patent exhibited to the Jury), a messuage 
and lands in Frodley, also all the Bailiwick which Hugo de Loges in 
the time of Hen. III. held in the Forest of Cannock, and the Stew- 
ardship thereof, by virtue of which grant the Duke of Buckingham, 
John Stanley, and others, were seized of the said premises IN TRUST. 
The Jury also declared that the said Thomas Swynnerton held jointly 
with Elizabeth his wife, then living, the manors and lands of Hilton 
and Essington, and other lands mentioned, and that he left two 
daughters, Anne and Alice, aged respectively fourteen and thirteen 

ears. 

‘ Mr. W. F. Vernon, to whose courtesy I find myself largely indebted, 
informs me that a copy of this Inquisition was examined and com- 
pared with the original in the Tower, in 1595, and again in 1664, 
and that in July, 1664, it was produced in Court in a suit of 
ejectment. 

Elizabeth, the widow of Thomas Swynnerton, was left Steward of 
Cannock Forest by her husband’s will, which was dated 2 November, 
27 Hen. VI., 1448. In this will he leaves all his estates to his wife 
for life, as well as the profits of the marriage of his two daughters. 
He also devises ten silver marks to his natural son, Giles Swinnerton. 

6. Anne Swynnerton, Lady of Hilton and Essington, was born in 
18 Hen. VI., 1434-5. As her eldest son was upwards of seventeen 





« There lived also about this time ar po ues Swynnertons, of Swynnerton. 
Y Harl. . 

w Ata court held 18 Oct. 12 Henry VI., 1433, Thomas Swinnerton was admitted 
to lands called Grynnesleys, as next heir after the decease of John, son of John Swin- 
nerton. Wyrley Deeds at Hilton. But he had also paid for his relief for the Forest 
of Cannock, in 10 Hen. VI., 1431. Harl. MS. 1415, fol. 155 B. 

x Baker. Also Harl. MSS. 1100 p. 15. 
y Ibid. Also Her. MSS. at Caius College, Cambridge. 
* Fitzherbert Reoords. ® Cal. Rob. Pat. p. 290 (Stafford). 
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years of age in 1470, she must have married not later than 1452, 
when she was seventeen or eighteen years old. Her first husband 
was her distant cousin Humphrey Swynnerton, of Swynnerton, 
Esquire.” Her second was John Mytton, of Halston,° who is said to 
have been steward of Cannock after his wife’s death, and to have left 
his step-son, Humphrey Swynnerton, his heir.4 Anne died on 25th 
March, 10 Edw. IV., 1470.° 

Anne’s younger sister, Alice, was born in 1485-6. She was married 
at the age of seventeen, to Richard Beaufoe, of Barsford (?), co. 
Oxford,’ her share in her father’s lands being the Forest of Cannock,® 
and the manor of Whelton." The Vernon pedigree, from a certain 
note which appears on the back of her elder sister’s Inquisitio p. m., 
presumes that she died without issue. But other authorities state 
that she had by her first husband a son Humphrey Beaufoe, who was 
eighteen years old on the death of his mother in 12 Edw. IV., 1472, 
and who died in 1 Hen. VII., 1485, aged thirty-one, seized of the 
manor of Whelton and other lands, as well as of the Forestership of 
Cannock.! The discrepancy might easily be cleared up by a little 
research. Alice, however, according to Baker, had a second husband, 
a William Hugford. She died at the age of thirty-seven, about two 
years after the death of her sister ; and with her ended the long, and 
for a time, at least, the somewhat illustrious line of Swynnerton of 
Hilton 

The arms of this family have been already spoken of. Their 
crest, motto, badge, and livery colours have not yet been made out 
with any certainty. The muniment chests of the Vernons of Hilton, 
and of the Beaufoes of Oxfordshire, or of their representatives, pro- 
bably contain a mass of interesting information regarding this 
family and the honours which pertained to it. 





> Harl. MSS. MSS. in Coll. of Arms, and other Collections. © Ibid. 
4 The Vernon papers at Hilton. ¢ For further details see a previous paper. 
t Harl. and other MSS., Baker and others. 
& This statement differs from the Vernon account, but is supported by Harl. MSS. 
and MSS. at Queen’s Coll. Oxford. 
h VY, Baker’s ‘‘ Northants.” 1‘ Ibid, and Harl. MSS. (Heralds’ Visitation.) 4 Ibid. 
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67.—Robert Marshall, of Danbury, co. Essex. Adm’on. to Anne Marshall his relict, 
10 September, 1652. 

Of this family I note the following wills, all proved in P.C.C. :— 

Francis Marshall of Good Easter, co. Essex, yeoman. Dated 19 Oct. 1615. 
Gives 20s. to poor of High Roothing at discretion of son Daniel Marshall, 
and the same to poor of Pleshy. Samuel Marshall and Daniel Marshall my 
eldest sons. Daughters Hellen, and Clemence: Youngest son John Mar- 
shall. Son Nathaniel Marshall. Wife Joane to be sole executrix. Sons-in- 
law Henry Melbancke, and Thomas Benett to be supervisors. Proved by 
relict 16 June, 1620. (Soame 68.) 

Nathaniel Marshall of Good Easter, co. Essex, yeoman. Dated 29 September, 
1638. Customary copyhold called Sowters in High Easter to Margaret and 
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Mary his daughters, both under age. Son Nathaniel Marshall. Daughters 
Anna, Sara, and Joane, under - Bequests to poor of Good Easter and 
Barnstone. James son of John Choate of Finchingfield. Samuel Marshall 
son of Daniel Marshal! of High Rothinge. Nathaniel Marshall son of John 
Marshall of Danebury,co. Essex. Anne Choate daughter of Richard Choate 
of Wethersfield. My wife Sisley sole executrix. Daniel Marshall of High 
Rothinge and Johan Marshall of Danebury are described as _e. Proved 
by Cicilie Marshall the relict, 24 November, 1638. (Lee 144.) 

John Marshall, of High Roothing, co. Essex, yeoman. Dated 23 January, 
1693. Eldest son John Marshall to have tenements called Rands etc., 
about 70 acres, where testator lived, to pay his (testators) daughters Mary 
and Sarah £20 apiece which was the gift of their uncle Luckings, late of 
Good Easter in co. Essex, Gent., deceased. The other children of the 
testator mentioned in the will are Daniel, Samuel, Elizabeth, Lydia, Nathaniel, 
Thomas, and Martha. Eldest son John executor. He proved 13 March, 
1698. (Box 60.) 

The only entry of the name which occurrs ia the Barnston Register, to which 
parish Nathaniel Marshall left money is, 1659, May 14, ‘‘ Elizabeth Mar- 
shall daughter to goodwif Wiberd ”—Buried. 

68.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Michael Queen Hith, London. Adm’on. to 
Jane Marshall his relict 20 June, 1653. 

69 —John Marshall of Hillingdon, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Anne Marshall his 
relict, 13 January, 1653-4. 

70.—Thomas Marshall of Halsted, co. Essex. Adm/’on. to Joane Marshall his relict, 
81 August, 1653. 

71.—Richard Marshall of the Town of Newark, co. Nottingham. Adm/’on. to his son 
Thomas Marshall, 12 August, 1653. 

Richard Marshall was doubtless of the family of Carlton in South Muskham, 
several of whom were connected with Newark. I gather the following from 
the Royalist Comp sition papers, 2"4 Series, Vol. xxvii. pp. 635—647. 

He is described as of Newark, co. Notts., Gent., his delinquency being that 
he was in Arms against the Parliament, and in Newark at the time of the 
surrender, and an inhabitant of the place. He was in command of a foot 
company at Newark. He took the National Covenant, 27 August, 1646, 
and the Negative oath 22 Septt., 1646. He is said to be seized of a Frank- 
tenement for life, the remainder in fee in certain trustees upon trust that 
within twelve months after Thomas Marshall his (the said Richard the 
compounders) son and heir apparent shall attain the age of twenty-one years 
the trustees shall settle the estate to him the said Thomas and his heirs 
males, and for want of such to Thomas Marshall the brother of the com- 

pounder and his heirs males as by deed dated 2 May 13 Charles doth appear. 
The compounder is seized of lands in Long Brandon and Cawthorpe, co. 
Lincoln, of the yearly value before these troubles of #100. His other 
paew consisted of three lives in the Rectory of Bolderton, in the parish 
of Farnton, and mill and lands at Radford, co. Nottingham. The fine was 


£550. From the wr of the estate it appears that Brandon is in 
gh, 


} arish of Hou and that William Shipman was a party to the above 

72.—John Marshall of Westmalling, co. Kent, clerk. Adm’on. to Sibilla Marshall 
his relict, 1 July, 1654. 

78. Phillipp Marshall of Alvestock, co. Southampton but at sea deceased. Adm’on. 
to Thomasin Marsha! his relict, 11 May, 1655. 

74.—William Marsball of March in the Isle of Ely. Adm’on. to Agnes Marshall his 
relict, 17 June, 1655. 

Probably of the Wisbech Marshalls. See No. 87. 

75.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate, co. Middlesex. 

Adm’on. to Alice Marshall his relict, 20, August, 1655. 
See Nos. 112, 119 

76.—John Marshall of Rusforth [Rufforth], co. York. Adm’on. to Barbara Marshall 
his relict, 26 Sept*., 1655. 

77.—Ellen Marshall otherwise Marton, of Prescott, co. Lancaster. Adm’on. to 
Henry Marshall her husband, 1 February, 1655-6. 

78.—William Marshall, of Bristol, but deceased at Mevis in parts beyond the sea. 
Adm’on. to his father William Marshall, 5 April, 1656. 

79.—Leonard Marshall of S*. Bottolph without Aldgate, London. Adm’on. to Anne 
Juce alias Marshall, widow and relict, 16 October, 1656. 

80.—Thomas Marshall of Chilton Foliatt, co. Wilts. Adm’on. to Susan Marshall his 
relict, 25 October, 1656. 

81.—Barnaby Marshall of South Wanborrow, co. Southampton. Adm’on. to Grace 
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- oe otherwise Marshall wife of Christopher Lypcombe, and late relict 

° aby Marshall, 29 October, 1656. 

82.—Robert Marshall of Seaton, co. Rutland. Adm’on. to Elizabeth Marshall bis 
relict, 19 November, 1656. 

83.—Matthew Marshall of Croft, co. Lincoln. Adm’on. to Margaret Marshall his 
relict, 22 December, 1656. 

This entry is in the parish register of Croft:—1656, June 56. Mr Amos 
Harrold and Margaret Marshall widow—Married. Croft is near Boston 
where a numerous family of Marshalls resided about this period. 

84.—Alice Marshall alias Crofte of Aslaby, co. York. Adm’on. to William Mar- 
shall her husband, 10 December, 1656. 

85.—Esdras Marshall of Gamlingay, co. Cambridge. Adm’on. to Anne Marshall his 
relict, 9 March, 1656-7. 

Robert Marshal of Gamlingay, co. Cambridge, Yeoman, is mentioned in the 
will of Benjamin Marshall of Baldock, co. Hertford, proved in P.C.C. 28 
July, 1746. (Edmunds 215.) 

86.—Elizabeth Marshall of Poundstock, co. Cornwall. Adm/’on. to John Marshall her 
brother’s son and next of kin, 3 April, 1657. 
See No. 108. 
87.—John Marshall the elder of Wisbich, co. Cambridge. Adm’on. to Edward 
Ferrour principal creditor, 25 July, 1657. 

See No. 73. Although Iam unable at present to connect this person with 
others of the same name who resided at Wisbech I have no doubt he was 
80, I therefore consider that no more fitting place than this can be found to 
give such particulars as I have been able to gather concerning them. The 
Wisbech Marshalls probably rose to wealth as brewers, and were, if the 
Arms they bore rightly belonged to them, a branch of the Marshalls of 
Carlton in the parish of Muskham, near Newark. ‘he first of the name 
whose will I have found is “ Margeria Marshall de Wysebich, vidua.” Will 
dated 24 October, 1493. To be buried in church of SS. Peter and Paul 
there. Devises lands at Wisbech and Leverington to David Orell and Eliza- 
beth his wife my daughter. Mentions Margaret Orell and her brother Lewis 
Orell. The rest of her money is chiefly bequeathed to superstitious uses. 
Appoints David Orell executor. He proved 24 April 1494in P.C.C. (10 Vox.) 

William Marshall of Wisbech in the Isle of Ely and co. of Cambridge, Gent., 
in his will undated, desires to be buried in the churchyard of Wisbich S*. 
Peters. Mentions wife Marye. To son John Marshall messuage where I now 
dwell, with the brewhouse, and all brewing vessels. ‘To son William (under 
age) house at Emneth where Gilbert Nicholson dwelleth. Daughters Eliza- 
beth, Mary, and Jane, all under age. ‘To Racell Marshall my sister £10. To 
Daniel Underhill my best cote. Adm’on. to Mary Marshall * the relict in 
P.C.C., 14 August, 1640 (Coventry, 110). This testator may have been the 
father of ‘‘John Marshall of Wisbich within the Isle of Ely and County of 
Cambridge, the elder, gent.,” whose will dated 26 April, 1650, was proved, by 
sentence of Court, in P.C.C. by his son William Marshall, power being reserved 
to Alice Marshall the relict, 10 May, 1651. Gives to wife Alice messuage he 
dwells in in Wisbech, etc., for life, and then to son James Marshall in fee. 
Mentions son William Marshall Lands at Emneth, co. Norfolk, Walsoken, 
Sutton St. Mary, and Sutton St. James, co. Lincoln. Lands in Walsoken to 
son John Marshall. Lands in West Walton to daughter Catherine Marshall. 
Godson John Marshall son of my kinsman William Marshall deceased. To 
my daughter Frances Marshall £500. To my daughter Rose Deggs £100. 
Mentions that son James and daughter Catherine are under age. Appoints 
Wife and son William executors. Brothers M'. William Edwards, and M'. 
James Edwards supervisors. (Grey 98.) 

Of the three sons of this testator I give notes of wills, and of his three 
daughters it is evident that Rose was the wife of one Deggs, a name also 
spelt Diggs. Catherine, and Frances, married Levick, and Church, but which 
married which I am unable to say, as I can find no note of any family of 
Levick, and the pedigrees I have consulted of Church do not help me. 

These sons were WILLIAM, JOHN, and JAMES, WILLIAM was probably the eldest. 
His will as ‘‘ William Marshall+ of Lincoln’s Inn, co. Middlesex, Esq'*.” is 
dated 22 February, 20 Car. II. (1667-8.) He recites his marriage covenant 
with Sir Humphrey Winch, Bart., and John Lee, Esq., as to wifes’ land at 
Welney, in pursuance of which he devises his lands at Sutton St. James, and 





* (?) Buried at March, 1683. See Watson's ‘‘ Wisbeach,” p. 587. 
+ See as to charity given by him to Welney, 1 April, 1661. Watson's History of 
Wisbeach, p. 554. 
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Sutton St. Mary, co. Lincoln, to his wife Frances for life, then to son John 
Marshall and his heirs, remainder to son William Marshall, remainder over 
to daughters Mary and Elizabeth. Lands at Tidd and Gedney in the 
counties of Lincoln and Cambridge, and reversion after my brother and his 
wifes’ decease in Walton, co. Norfolk to son John (under age) and remainder 
to son William and daughters. Son John to be sent to the University at 15, 
and then to Lincoln’s Inn, and testator bequeaths to him his books and law 
notes, a copy to be given to my brother James. If son John dies under age 
then these things to be given to son William. Mentions £200 due to him 
(testator) from ‘ my brother Levicke.’ House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields where 
the Marchioness of Winchester now liveth, and house in same where Sir 
George Ent lives. To brother James Marshall 30 oz. of plate, and same to 
sister Church. Sister Degg. Sister Lovick. Brother Lovick. ‘‘I give unto 
the honob® Ladies the te Lisle and the Lady Howlands my most loving 
Grandmothers fforty shillings Apiece to buy them Rings.” Anne Fines. 
To Nephew Robert Lovick £50 for the placing him with some able court- 
keeping Attorney. Wife Frances sole executrix. Says he subscribes his 
will with “ my Seale at Armes.” CopIcIL, dated 30 March, 1668. Mentions 
my brother-in-law M*. Samuel Wall. Gives 20° each for rings to Lady 
Roberts, brother-in-law Walter Howland alias Roberts, Esq™ and his wife, 
brother-in-law Matthew Scott, Esq., brother Wall, and Mr. William Raven- 
hill. 40*. apiece to Mt. Robert Dale and M**. Dorothy Watts servants to 
the Lady Howland. Proved by relict in P.C.C. 21 April, 1668. (Hene 49.) 

The “Seale at Armes” still remains on the original will, and gives the coat, 
Three bars, and a canton Ermine, with a crescent for difference. Crest. A 
demi-man in armour. This was granted to Henry Marshall of Carleton, 
1 June, 1562, and hence I assume that the Wisbeach Marshalls were his 
descendants. 

Frances, the wife of this William Marshall married him at St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk Street, London, 12 June, 1660, where this entry in the register, 
*€ William Marshall of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq'., and Frances Scott of St. Giles in 
the Fields, spinster.” His eldest son John Marshall may therefore be 
presumed to have been born in 1661. I mention this circumstance because I 
shall endeavour to identify him subsequently with the Rev’. Dr. John 
Marshall, first Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. Frances Scott was the 
daughter of Humphrey Scott * of Hawkhurst, by Elizabeth relict of Thomas 
Roberts, and daughter of Sir Matthew Howland by Frances Fossett. 
Thomas Roberts was father, by Elizabeth daughter of Sir Matthew Howland, 
of Walter Roberts alias Howland ment* in the above will. Sir Matthew 
Howland died in 1649. - The will of Frances (Fossett) Lady Howland his 
relict was proved in 1668. Elizabeth her daughter, who married secondly 
Humphrey Scott, died in 1658. See Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. iii. 

86; Berry’s Kent Genealogies, 178; Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies, 445; 
Cullins’ Baronetage, vol. i. 409. 

JOHN Marshall} (devisee of lands at Walsoken in his father’s will) by his will dated 
15 October, 1716, proved by his grandson John Marshall the executor therein 
named in P.C.C., 19 February, 1716-17, devises his lands in Walsoken to his 
grandson John Marshall. Lands in Wisbich south side, etc., to grandson 
James Marshall. Mentions my granddaughter Mary Marshall. The 
children of my granddaughter Sarah Massey. My daughter Elizabeth 
Marshall, widow. (Whitfield, 41.) 

The son of this John who had evidently pre-deceased his father, was named 
James. Administration of his goods was granted by P.C.C., 17 February, 
1703-4, to Elizabeth his relict, the “ daughter of Elizabeth Marshall, widow,” 
above mentioned. Ie Neve’s Knights (Harl. Soc. Publications), p. 52, is the 
source which enables me to fix his identity. Sarah daughter of James 
Marshall married Richard Middleton Massy, M.D., and had issue two sons, 
‘*the children of my granddaughter Sarah Massey” above mentioned. 

John Marshall the grandson and devisee of the lands at Walsoken in the will of 
this last testator I take to be the same person as ‘‘ John Marshall of Wisbech 
St. Peter’s in the Isle of Ely, Esq'.” ill dated 28 February, 1720. Men- 
tions, my father-in-law Joseph Taylor, Esq’.; my stock-in-trade; my children, 
Joseph, James, and Mary, all under age ; my eldest son John. Appoints 
wife executrix. Proved in P.C.C. by Mary Marshall the relict, and Joseph 
Taylor, 26 August, 1721. (Buckingham, 151.) 





* (?) Son of George Scott of Longhurst, by Dorothy dau. of Sir Humfrey Winch, aged 5 
in 1619. Berry’s “ Kent Genealogies,’ 161. 
+ Late of Wisbech. Probate Act Book, in P.C.C. 
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JAMES Marshall, of Wisbech in the Isle of Ely, and co. of Cambridge, made 
his will 7 May, 1701. Devises land at Wisbech to son and heir William 
Marshall. Land at Walsoken and Emneth to daughter Alice Marshall. 
Land at Emneth to daughter Katherine Marshall. Exchequer bills to 
daughter Elizabeth Marshall. Lease at Leverington to son James Marshall, 
under age. “I give to my kinsman John Marshall son of my brother 
William Marshall his father’s picture.” My brother Philip Dacres and his 
wife. My brother Mr. Jno. Walker and his wife. Sisters M™. Degge, and 
Mr. Church. Cousin Thomas Lomax and his wife. My sister Steevenson. 
Cousin Elizabeth Rider. Francis Person. Cousins Simon and Mary Degg. 
William Louick, Thomas Louick, and John Louick. My sister Mills and 
her son Francis Mills. John Bellamy, Esq'., and John Barker of Wisbech, 
executors. Codicil reciting death of said John Barker, dated 11 June, 1702. 
Second codicil dated 20 June, 1702, appoints daughter Elizabeth sole 
executrix. She proved in P.C.C. 15 January 1702-3. (D 11.) 

William Marshall the eldest son of this testator was of London, apothecary. 
Will dated 22 September, 1704. Devises lands at Wisbech in Isle of Ely to 
John Bellamy of Wisbech in trust to pay £100 apiece to my three sisters 
Elizabeth, Catherine and Alice, remainder to brother James Marshall and 
his heirs, and appoints him residuary legatee and sole executor, but John 
Bellamy to be executor till said brotber arrives at age of twenty-one years. 
Proved in P.C.C. 6 December, 1704, by James Marshall, Bellamy having 
renounced. (Ash 257.) 

JOHN MARSHALL eldest son of WILLIAM MARSHALL, before mentioned. I consider 
to be the same person as the Rev‘. John Marshall, LL.D. His age at death, 
69, the direction that he should be sent to the university, and his connection 
with the family of Ryder all point to this conclusion, at the same time I 
must admit that direct proof of identity is wanting. 

The Rev4. John Marshall was the first easter of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
Was of Cambridge, LL.D. Comitiis Regiis, 1705. He died 2 October, 1730, 
aged 69. See M.I. Seymour's ‘Stow,’ ii. 769. He married Anne daughter 
of the Rev’, Dudley Ryder* (grandfather of Sir Dudley Ryder the father of 
the first Lord Harrowby). Richard Ryder his’ son Mercer in West Smith- 
field (meutioned in will of Dt. John Marshall) married Elizabeth daughter of 
Mary Marshall and her only child. She administered to her mother 23 May, 
1735. See Nos. 29, 271. James Marshall above, mentions his cousin (? niece) 
Elizabeth Ryder. 

Dr. John Marshall in his will dated 29 June, 1730, is described as “‘ John 
Marshall, the elder, clerk, Doctor of Laws, by the mercy of God a presbyter 
in holy orders in the Church of England, and Rector of the late constituted 
parish and parish church of St. George the Martyr. in the co. of Middle- 
sex.” To be buried in the churchyard of the parish of St. George the 
Martyr by the late Mr. Nelson’s monument betwixt his grave and the south 
wall, next him if there be room, with a small square marble stone in the 
wall there with only my name and age, time of my death, and that I was 
the first Rector or Minister of that church and chappell inscribed thereon. 
In pursuance of certain marriage articles relating to the marriage of my 
late dear son Dt. Nathaniel Marshall deceased with M™. Margaret Wood 
late of Dartford, co. Kent, dated in February 1700, which were not executed 
in form in the life time of my said son I have lately settled, etc., to said 
Margaret my late sons late wife and my daughter in law, lands at Sutton 
St. James, and Sutton St. Mary eo. Lincoln, and in West Walton co. Norfolk. 
My nephew Dudley Ryder of Lincoln’s Inn, Esqt. Lands in Tydd St. 
Gyles in the Isle of Ely, and in Welney and Upwell in the said Isle of Ely. 
Grandchildren (children of testator’s son Dt. Nath’. Marshall and Margaret 
his wife,) D™. John Marshall, Lydia Marshall, Mary Marshall, Francis Mar- 
shall, Elizabeth Marshall, Charles Marshall, Lucy Marshall, and George 
Marshall. Lands at Tydd, etc., to Anna my wife for life, remainder to 
daughter-in-law and Dudley Ryder in trust tosell. My eldest grandson 
Dr. John Marshall, jun"., and his wife. My brother-in-law M*. Richard 
Ryder, senior, and his two married sons, and their wives. Wife and Dudley 
Ryder executors. She proved in P.C.C. 10 November, 1730. (Auber 311.) 

Her will as “ Anna Marshall of the parish of St. George the Martyr, in co, 
Middlesex, widow,” is dated 3 September, 1731. To be buried near my late 
husband. To my daughter-in-law Margaret Marshall, and to each of my 
grandchildren, and the widow of my late grandson Dt. John Marshall £10 


* See as to Ryder family. Berry’s ‘‘ Hertfordshire Genealogies,” p. 230. Foss’s 
“Judges,” p. 575. 
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eae for mourning. Grand-daughter Lydia Marshall and daughter-in-law 

Margaret Marshall executrixes. Witnesses, D. Ryder, John Morris, Victoria 
Hains. Proved in P.C.C. by Margaret Marshall and power reserved to 
Lydia Marshall, 12 October, 1734. (Ockham, 221.) 

Nathaniel Marshall, the son of Dt. John Marshall and Anna (Ryder), was of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, LL. B., 1702, D.D. Com. Reg. 1717 ; and was 
appointed Canon of Windsor, by patent dated 1 May, 1722. (Le Neve’s 
**Fasti,” ed®. Hardy, iii. 407.) His will as “ Nathaniel Marshall, Doctor in 
Divinity,” is dated 8 January, 1729. “To my eldest son John Marshall, 
clerk, Doctor of Laws, to my eldest daughter Lydia Marshall, and to all the 
rest of my children, being at this time Mary, Francis, Elizabeth, Charles, 
Lucy, and George Marshall, eight in the whole number, I give and bequeath 
one shilling apiece.” To Dudley Ryder, Esq™., now of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law, £10 for mourning and 20s. for aring. To father Dr. John 
Marshall and mother M™. Ann Marshall the same sums if they or either of 
them shall be living at the time of my decease. Lands, etc., to wife 
Margaret Marshall to educate children, etc. Calls Dudley Ryder ‘‘ my near 
kinsman.” Proved in P.C.C. by Margaret Marshall the relict 5 March, 
1729. (Auber 71.) 

The children of Nathaniel Marshall and Margaret (Wood) were :— 

1.—The Rev‘. Jobn Marshall, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, LL.B. 1723, 
LL.D., Com. Reg. 1728. His will as “John Marshall of Finchley in the 
County of Middlesex, Doctor of Laws,” is dated 14 May, 1731. He says, 
whereas I am entitled by and under the several wills of my late grand- 
father John Marshall, Doctor of Laws, and my late honoured father 
Nathaniel Marshall, Doctor of Divinity, deceased, to several reversionary 
estates expectant on the several deceases of my honoured grand-mother 
and mother Ann and Margaret Marshall now do I hereby give and devise, 
etc., the said reversionary estates to my loving wife Elizabeth Marshall, her 
heirs, etc. Gives 20s. each for rings to said grand-mother Ann Marshall, 
said mother Margaret Marshall, loving brothers and sisters Francis, Charles, 
George, Lydia, Mary, Elizabeth, and Lucy Marshall. Residue to wife 
Elizabeth Marshall, and appoints her sole executrix. She proved in P.C.C. 
3 September, 1731. (Isham 235. 

2.—Francis Marshall. He and all his brothers and sisters are mentioned in the 
a of Dr, J. M., 1730, D®. N. M., 1729, and in that of their brother Dr. J. 

-, 1731. 

8.—Charles Marshall. Baptized at St. Andrew’s Holborn, 31 October, 1717. 
Living 1740. 

4.—George Marshall. Living 1740. 

1.—Lydia. Will as “Lydia Marshall, spinster, of the parish of St. George the Mar- 
tyr, in the co. of Middlesex,” dated 27 August, 1739. Friend Mr*. Ann Dawson. 
Mother M*. Margaret Marshall to have all real estate which is the share of 
my late grandmother’s jointure for her life, and after her decease to be 
equally divided among such of my sisters as shall be living at the time. 
Appoints mother sole executrix. She proved in P.C.C. 3 November. 1743. 
(Boycott, 340.) 

2.—Mary. 

8.—Elizabeth. Will as “Elizabeth Marshall, spinster, of the parish of St. George 
the Martyr, in the co. of Middlesex,” dated 21 April, 1740. To be buried in 
me church of St. Pancras with my father. To mother M™. Margaret 

arshall all my share of my grandmother’s jointure for life, and after her 
death to be equally divided among my sisters share and share alike. To 
brothers Charles, and George Marshall 1*. each. Mother to be sole executrix. 
She proved in P.C.C. 3 November, 1743. (Boycott, 340.) 

— Born 10, and bap*. 28 May, 1719, at St. Andrew’s Holborn. Married 
at St. Bartholomew the Great, to Seth Robinson, Esqr¢., of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, bachelor, by licence, 19 September, 1747. 

I note that in the Consistory Court of Lincoln the wills of the following 
persons were proved. The No. attached is that of the folio at which they 
are registered :— 

1681.—Richard M. of Tidd St. Mary, 100. | 1661.—Robert M. of Tydd St. Mary, 483. 
1600.—Simon _,, Sutton, 290. 1664.—Richard ,, Tidd St. Mary, 667. 
1630.—William ,, Tidd, 304. 1678.—John »» Tidd St. Mary, 307. 
1633.—Richard ,, Tidd St. Mary, 80. | 1694.—Francis ,, Sutton St. Mary, 69. 


( To be continued ). 





THE MS. MEMORANDA OF GEORGE MOWER, OF BARLEY 
WOODSEATS, CO. DERBY. 


COMMUNICATED, WITH NOTES, BY CHARLES JACKSON, DONCASTER. 


Tue writer of this manuscript was Mr. George Mower, of Barley 
Woodseats, in Derbyshire, who was born June Ist, 1681, and died 
August 26th, 1762. He was a descendant of Arthur Mower, whose 
manuscript book is printed on pp. 8—12, of this volume. For its 
loan we have to express thankful acknowledgments to its owner, 
Charles Thorold, Esq., of Welham, near Retford. 


Robert son of Arthur Mower, of Woodseats, died at old hall in Chesterfield, 34 
Nov?. 1675 ; buried at Barlow 6% November 1675 ; born 2¢ July 1623. 

Arthur Mower, of Woodseats, father of Robert, died 20¢* Dec». 1652 ; buried 22¢ 
at Barlow. 

Robert, son of Robert Mower, born at Milnthorpe* 27 Oct. 1654 ; died at Newark 
84 Dec». 1708; buried at Barlow 6**. Maired Eliz. Brown. 

George, son of Robt. Mower, of Woodseats, died 15 Sept®. 1688; buried 17 at 
Barlow, south side of his father’s tombe, aged about 31 years 24 Jan. last. 

Margaretta Knight dyed at Woodseats : buried at Barlow 9 day Nov. 1699. Was 
aunt to Elizabeth wife to Robt. Mower of Woodseats. 

[1709. Edmund the son of Robt. Mower was married to Dorothy Stephenson, May 
26, the daughter of Josia Stephenson of Haygreen near Wosper, 2 miles of Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, by whom he had those lands.}—(Another MS.) 

Elizabeth, the daughter of Robert Mower of Woodseats, died at Newark fryday 
14% of March 1711; buried at Barlow 17**, about 28 years old. 

Parson Bains was found dead on moors near eo gee first January 1726. Was 
parson of Barlow & head schoolmaster of Dronfield frea school.” 

Edward Calton, parson of Barlow, was buried 19* of April 1723. I belive he had 
been there above 50 years. 

Docter Waterhouse buried at Shefield 16 Aug*. 1714. 

Mr. Ralph Burton, of Dronfield, was killed on moor by a fall from his horse 10 
Augt. about 10 at night, 1714. 

Mr. Geo. Bradshaw wife died tuesday 15° of April 1712. M*. Geo. Bradshaw her 
husband died sunday May 11**.; both buried at Newark. He was a gentleman of 
a good estate. I went offenes with him a shooting, 1712. 

Duke Hamleton and Lord Moon was both killed in fighting a duel Nov», 15, 1712.° 

Mr. Jolland, of Brigg,4 died 15 Oct. 1712. He married my own aunt. 

Mr". John Lathom, of Hallowes,® died 10*» Augt. about 9 at night 1713, being 
munday, aged 54 years ; was buried at Dronfield thursday 13. 

Nancy Mower, my daughter died 18 of July 1715, aged 27 weekes, 2 days & a half; 
was buried at Barlow 20 July. 

Docter Elmheirst‘ of houndal in Yorkshire, near Barnsley, died at Newark fryday 





* “ When Arthur Mower his granfather lived at Woodseats, which house Arthur 
built.”—(Another MS.) 
> Hobson, the Yorkshire Journalist, mentions this.—{ Surtees Soc. pub. vol. 65, p. 247.) 
© James, duke of Hamilton, born April 11*» 1658, K.G. 1712 ; appointed ambas- 
sador to the court of France, but before he set out was killed in a duel with Charles 
lord Mohun, whom he slew on the spot. It was the general opinion at the time that 
lord Mohun’s second, Lt.-General Macartney, wounded the duke in the side after 
lord Mohun fel], which caused the duke’s death._(See Collins’s Peerage, ed. 1812, 
vol. i., pp. 548—546 ) 
4 De la Pryme mentions, 1697, being at Brigg ‘‘ with Mr". Jolence, and a gentleman 
called Mt. More who came out of Derbishire.” Probably these names were Jolland 
aud Mower.—(Surtees Soc. pub. vol. 54, pp. 141, 161.) 

* Father-in-law of the writer, who says, in another MS., “Geo. Mower was born 
June y* 1*t 1681, & married Anne Lathom October y® 841709, at Great Budworth in 
Cheshire, & had by her all his lands at Ounston.” Elsewhere he says—“ She was 
only daughter of Mr. John Lathom of Hallowes.” ‘‘ Father Lathoms cote of arms: 
The field gold. the bar red, the indented blue, y® plates silver.” 

* Wm. Elmhirst, of Houndhill.See ped. South Yorhshire, vol 2., p, 292. 
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234 Dec». ; buried next day in north ile in Newark church, 1715. A batchelor, aged 
71 years. 

fm wife of Geo. Mower died at Newarke 24 Oct,. 1 

Hannah wife of John Lathom died at Shefieid 29 suly, ‘1717, of a munday, 10 at 
night ; buried next night at Dronfield. 

‘Ann wife of William Cuxon of Newarke died Nov. 16% 17.9. She was daughter 
of Geo. & Mary Marriot. 

Edmund Mower's [wifes] died at Newarke 4*» Decem** 1719; buried at Barlow 


7th. 

William Parker, a lame man of Newarke, died 6 Jan. 1719;" was buried there. 

Thomas Stephenson died 10th May 1720. He was bootman of Newarke. 

Etheldred Milward, my father sister, died fryday 13* May 1720; buried at Ches- 
terfield 16 May. Her first husband Nicolas Stones of Bradway. If she had lived 
until 23¢ Sept. she had been 68 years old. 

Geo. son of Geo. Swift died 14 May 1720; buried at Chesterfield 17. His wife 
Grace was daughter of on Calton of Barlow. 

Mr. Hobman the townes clarke of Newark died 10** of Aug*.; buried next day, 


1720. 
Mr. John Stow, of Newarke, died Sunday 25t of Jan. 1718; buried at Newton 
tuesday 27. 
Robert Wilson, Saxton of Newark, died 29 Jan.—buried the 30*® January, 1718. 
Edward, son of Mr, Edward Southward, of Wellam, died on Sunday 30 July 1727. 
Elizabeth, wife of Robt. Mower, & daughter of Edmund Browne of Wellam, died 
there munday 4 Sep‘. 1727 ; buried at Barlow 7*» day, aged 72 and near a half. ‘[Mr. 
Burrow preach’d a sermon. She was born at Holbec Woodhouse April y® 11*» 1655, 
She & Mr. Jolland first wife was coheirs to Mt. Edmund Browne of Wellam. } 

John Bott, that was my coachman, died in April at Newark, 1726; was buried 
there. 

Francis, son of William Outram of Rumling street, was buried 25*® Oct. 1728. He 
married Mary, wife of Mr. John Lobley of Lees; maden name Stone. 

Will: Calton of Barlow died 20 Dec”. 1728 ; was buried there. 

Widow Hollely died Jan. 1728.3 

Geo. Cooper widow of hundal died 12t» feb. 1728. 

Oldfield Quacar, of Ounston, died 2¢ feb. 1728. 

John Naylor wife died 7 feb. 1728. 

Joan Naylor, of Moor hall, died 14 feb. 1728. 

Jobn Littlewood, of Unthank, died fryday night 14 feb. 1728, 

Jobn Charter died 15 feb. 1728; buried at Barlow sunday 16. 

John Cocker, of Barlow, died 13 March 1728. 

Mr’. Pegg, of Beacheif, * died fryday 13 March 1728 ; buried munday night folling 
at the Abby. 

James Littlewood widow died March 27 1729. 

Parson Scott,! of Wakefield, died Tuesday 15 April 1729. 

Widow Dicken, midwife in ’Hounsfield, died on. se 9th of May 1729. 

Geo. Turner, blacksmith, died fryday gen May : buried at Barlow sunday 11‘ 1729. 

M'. Bagshaw, of Wormeil, m died May 1729. He was bro. to Jush*. 

Docter Hunton, of Newarke, died on munday 9*» June 1729 ; buried wednesday 
11 there. 

Francis Sternday, landlord of the sign of Wellrunspring in Chesterfield, was buried 
12 of June, 1729. 

Mr. Will ffrogot of Hagg 24 son died 84 June, 1729. 

Nicholas Swift, of Knowles, died in July 1729. 

John Gimmy Taylor of Newark died about Aug*. 1729. 

Samuel Hill’s wife died 9*» Sept. 1729. 

Parson Baines brother died 4 Rept. 1729; buried 7 at Dronfield. 

Old James Chester died 13 Sept. 1729, aged about 80. 

Bliud Parker fidler child died 14 Sept. buried 16, 1729. 





& Torn in MS. 

h This would be 1719—20. The reader will bear in mind that previously to Sep- 
tember, 1752, the civil or legal year commenced on 25 March. The memoranda in 
the MS., however, do not appear to be perfectly journalistic throughout. 

i This passage a brackets is in another MS, 
J 1728—9., 
* In the pedigree in Hunter's Hallamshire, p. 199, it is — that Christopher 
Pegge, esq , of Beauchief, died 28 March, 1729. 
1 Thomas Scott, A.M., instituted Vicar March 18, 1700. 
® Wormhill. 
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Ann oad of Geo, Turner blacksmith died thursday 18 of Sept.; buried Sunday 
21st 1729, 

My landlord Atkyson, of Heath, was cut for the stone ; one taken from him 
weighed 8 ounce Oc‘. 3. He died Oct. 5, 1729. 

Thomas Bargh, father of my man John, died fryday 10% Oct. 1729; buried 12th 
at Barlow, aged 64. 

Parson Warburton, schoolmaster of Newark, died 1729. 

John Jerrison slater died Wednesday, 234 Oct. 1729. 

Justice Stephenson, of whitwell, died mundey 17 Nov". 1729. He was a Counsell. 

William Hancock, of Crowhole, died wednesday 34 Dec». 1729. Rob. Turner had 
his daughter & lives there. 

Mr. Story, son of old Mt. Story Windfield, of Hastleborrow died in 1729. 

Mr. Greggson, who marred Mr", Rogers’ daughter, of Kowley, died 34 Dec». 1729, 
at Ratchdale. 

Old Mr. Richard Milnes, of Dunston, died at Owlercarr, wednesday 17*» Dec". 1729. 

Mr’. Henry Carrington, of Vewes, near Barnsley, died about 7 a clock of satur- 
night 14 March 1729 ;* buried at Wosbrough of tuesday night after. His first wife 
was Elizabeth Vincent, who left ten pound to Barlow Chappel for a sermon on St. 
Matthew’s day for ever, and left® me 2 bro* and sister 10/. a pice. 

A boy died at Mary Mamols ; buried at Barlow 30 April 1730. 

Thomas Hangcock, of Lees, died thursday night at 12; buried Sunday 10* May 
1730, aged about 54. He was a woodcutter of Barlow. 

My coz Linley Mower of Holmsfield died fryday night ; was buried munday 11 of 
May in Holmsfield Chappell-yard near his bro™. Robert, about 2 in afternoon. Bro". 
Arthur Mower & self was beareres, 1730. Aged 64. 

Mr. Robert Greenwood, of Dronfield, bankrup, died fryday morning 29 May, 1730; 
buried Sunday 31 at 6 night. 

Geo. Hope was burried at Barlow 31 may 1730. 

John Goodlad senior’s wife died 1%* July ; burried 34, 1730. 

Anthony Low, of Horseleygate, buried at Bramton 30*» Sept. 1723. He left one 
son Thomas. 

John Pott,? that was my coachman, died about middle April, at Newark, 1726; 
buried there. 

Duke of Berwick 4 was killed Satturday 12 June 1734 by a canon ball before 
Philipsburg. Was natural son of King James by Mr". Churcil* sister to the late 
Duke Marlborough. 

Thomas Cooper of Mosbrough gentleman died at Woodseats ; buried at Barlow 2¢ 
Dec». 1790 ;* was old. 

Robert Stone, gentleman, of Turnditch, died at Woodseats; was buried at Barlow 
9 Sept. 1788." Mr. Robt. Mower mostly maintained him. 

Thomas Hattersley, of Milnthorpe, died Satturday 19 of January 1722, about 8 
a clock at night ; buried at Holmsfield Chappel. 

William Cobb died tuesday 12 feb. 1722; was one of Waits. 





2 That is 1729 30. Mr. Carrington, of the Yews, or Views, near Barnsley, was a 
prosperous attorney-at-law, or, as that branch of the legal profession is now more 
usually termed, solicitor. See more concerning him in the Journal of John Hobson, 
Surtees Soc. pub., vol 65, pp. 290, 294, 458. In the latter place the subject of Mr. 
Carrington’s descent, etc., is entered upon in correction of what is given by Hunter 
in South Yorkshire, vol. 2, p. 290. By his will, sans date, proved at York, 27 April, 
1730, Mr. Carrington gave to his cousin, Geo. Mower, £20 to be laid out in land or 
otherwise, to pay to the Curates or Ministers of Barley and Hogneston, 10s. a piece 
for the one of them preaching a sermon in Barley Chapel, and the other of them 
preaching a sermon in Hogneston Church, yearly for ever, on St. Matthew's Day, in 
consideration of his first wife Elizabeth being by her left and desired for that pur- 
pose. This bequest, from some inattention, appears to have become obsolete, 

° The word is very indistinct in the MS., but it seems intended for this. 
P Previously written Bott. 

4 James Fitz James duke of Berwick, K.G. He was looking at a new battery when 
three cannon balls came directly to the place, one of which took off his head from 
his under _ Born in 1668. See Gent. Mag. 1734, p. 333. 

® Arabella, dau. of Sir Winstan Churchill, Knt., born 16 March, 1648, was mistress 
to James II., when Duke of York. She was afterwards wife of Col. Charles Godfrey, 
and died 23rd Feb., 1714. Her son James Fitz James, duke of Berwick, was one of 
the most celebrated warriors of his time. 

* These dates are so in MS., but, as the writer died in 1762, there is evidently some 
mistake in them. Possibly he intended to write 1690 and 1688, 
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Mr. Ralph Burton was killed by his horse on the moors near Stonebridge in a 
hollow way crossing Heathersidge road 10 Aug*t. 1714. 

Docter Waterhouse buried 16 Aug*t. 1714; lived at Shefield; had M**. Shippen to 
his first wife, & M'*. Mary Cart to his second. M*. Walker, of Manchester, maried 
her since ; he had no children by either.* 

Mr. William Bright, of lane end, died tuesday night about 7 a clock 27 feb. 1732, 
aged 74; he never was maried. 

Francis son of William Outram, of Rumling Street, was buried 25 Oct. 1748; he 
married Mary wife of M'. John Lobley of Barlow Lees; he was Parson Lobley son 
of Chesterfield. 

Counceller Clay, of Chesterfield, buried there by his order at 12 in the night ; 
— ro men for bearers ; no body to follow ens to his grave, thursday 16‘ 
feb. 1731. 

Geo. Owen of Peaklehill buried at Barlow satturday 12 feb. 1731. 

Mr. Tho*. Barker of Adamfieldham" died at London on or about Sunday 30 
January 1731. 

Tho*. Low, of Ounston died of munday 14 feb. 1731. 

Old Mr’. Winfield, of Hastleburrow, buried Sunday 5*» March 1781. 

Mr. Dennis Nevil, formerly lived at Dronfieid, died at Button hill near Shefield in 
March 1731; buried at Dronfield. 

David Joel, of Moorhall, died about 8 of Easter munday at night, 10* April 1732. 

Mr.. Womack died wednesday about 4 January 1732 ; teached neices on spinet V at 
Woodseats. 

Robert Shaw was found on moor 224 March 1735, near Bolehill bank. Had laid 2 
nights ; was not dead, but could not spake. 

Mistris Moor, wife of M*. Moor, of Scupton, died 19** of April. And her husband 
died Sunday about one May 6** 1722, both of smalpox at Newark. Scupton is in 
Lincolnshire. 

P 4 a Jenkenson, of Walton, died Sunday 14 January 1721; buried at Chester- 
eld, aged .... 

Mr. Paul Jenkenson, of Hodsock in Nottinghamshire, died Sunday 21% January 
1721; buried at Blith.” 

Abraham Owen buried at Barlow 17" March 1717. He was a servant to Mr. 
Robert Mower. 

Jenny Mower, daughter of Edmund, died at Newark 28 (sic) 1719; buried at 
Barlow. 

Thomas Freeburrow bur 7 feb. 1719 at Newark. 

Mt. John Hacker died at Newark 14 feb 1719. 

William Cole, chairmaker, of Newark, buried there 28 Sept. 1719. 

Mr. Jeremia Halfbead, of Otswell, died Nov». 1727; buried there. Was a rela- 
tion to M*, Eliz. Mower of Woodseats. He was not married; aged ... Mr, Ann 
Halfhead, his sister, died about Oct. 1748 not married. 

[incomplete.] 

Mr. George Mower, commonly called Yorkshire George, of Puelhill, died at Dod- 
worth Green, buried at Silkston 12 March 1710. He was godfather to me, and Geo. 
Mower my father’s brother was the other. Mrs. Vincent, afterwards Carrington, was 
godmother to me Geo. Mower of Woodseats, June 12 day 1681. 

Wednesd. 1 June 1729, about 10 aclock in morning departed this life in London 
William Cavendish Duk of Devonshire; was buried at Derby; maried Rachel 
daughter of Lord William Russe) who was beheaded in king James 24 time ; had by 
her 3 sons and 8 daughters. 

Mr. Cornelious Farr, steward to Lord Oxford, died Satturday morning about one 
aclock ; was buried at Boulsover tuesday May 181731. Left one son, 8 daughters. 

Womack died at Dronfield about 6 January, 1732; was my neice’s master 
teache of spinet, 1732. 

ft was married to Mary the daughter of Robert Watts, of Barlow, 224 of July 
1735. She was brought to bed of a daughter 27** of May 1736. She had private 
baptizm next day, and called Elizabeth; had publick baptizm 2% of July. Mr’. 
Henry Thornhill was godfather, Madam Jackson E my neice Bette godmothers.— 
(Another MS.)] 

Ki't Wilson of Wakefield, a great cocker, died there and was burried fryday July 
the 8*» 1737, aged about 71. 





t See Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 144. 
« The last syllable in this word is not distinct in MS. 
v A small harpsichord—“ When miss delights in her spinnet, 
A fiddler may his fortune get.”—Swift. 
* See “ RELIQUARY,” vol. XX., p.127. _ * Previously noticed. ¥ See note postea. 
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Ann Mellor died at ra! ..* thursday night about 5 aclock July 21 1787. She 
lived with me from 28 of Sept. 1727 until 26 of Oct. 1736; never married ; was 
burried at Barlow Sunday in afternoon July 24. Had a funeral sermon by Mr, 
Walker. Aged 45. 

General Sutton, parlement man for Newarke, died at his house saturday July 23¢ 


1737. 

Michael Cam, that gott slate at Hallowsdelf, died in August, 1737 at Dronfield & 
was buried there. 

Mr. George Potter, of Prescott, died there about the 7** of November 1737. He 
was an attorney at law. His father Gerrard Potter lived at his own house at Whiston 
in Lancashire. 

Lord Lexington died at Arom Park Sept. 1723%; was buried at Kellam. I was 
there ; had a scarfe, hattband, a ring and shamme gloves. 

Apotecary Burton died at Newark ; was buried there first week in Oct. 1728. 

Mr. John Browne, schoolmaster of Ches*. free school, died in the year 1710. I,G. 
Mower learn’t with him near 7 years. 

Mr. Joshua Welldon, of Chesterfield, distiller, died Munday near night ; was buried 
wednesday Sep*. 28» 1737, aged .... 

Isabell daughter of Robt. Mower & sister to Geo. Mower of Grange wood, died 24 
Nov», & buried Sunday the 6* at Barlow ; had a funeral sermon preched by Parson 
Walker, 1737. 

Richard Pearson’s wife died sunday morning & buried at Barlow tuesday night 
about 5. She was sister to Henry Dam; aged.... 1787. 

Mr. Samuel Jolley, of Cartledge, died at his sister's at Shefield sunday night 4* of 
Dec. 1737 ; was buried at Holmsfield wednesday 7** Dec», in the church. 

Old Mr‘. Clem. Rossington died tuesday betwext 9 & ten aclock in moring January 
24th 1737, aged about 60. 

Mr, James Milns, grosser & lead merchant," died tuesday morning 24 of January 
1737, aged about 60 years old. 

James Shaw, of Barlow, was buried fryday 10 feb. 1787. He was son to John; 
was baptized 27 feb. 1752, so he was above 85 years old. 

Thomas Marple wife died Dec», munday 12th; was buried at Barlow thursday 
Dec>. 15 1787. 

Matthew son of Guy Swindal died feb. the 16; was buried at Barlow Sunday feb. 
19, 1737. He was baptized July 16, 1654 ; had he lived until near then he had 
been 84 years old. 

Mr, John Scrooby, of Wakefield, that kept the cockpitt * at Wakefield, at the sign 
of the White bear, died at Greewith. 

Mr, Walton, late supervisor of excise at Chesterfield, died there March 14‘, about 
4 in afternoon 1737; buried 17 at Chester4. church. . 

Thomas Marple died tuesday morning about 3 aclock ; was buried at Barlow thurs- 
day the 80t» March 1738, about 8 in afternoon, aged ... 

Garthwright Bright died about two aclock of sunday in afternoon 9* April, 1738 ; 
buried at Bramton wednesday April 12, She was sister to William Bright of Lane 
end in Barlow lordship, and died there aged about 63. She was never married. 

May 5, 1738, Sarah Carver died fryday morning, was buried of sunday the 7‘ of 
May. She was daughter to M™. Duke Caver. 

Ann Slater wid: died 18 May. She was buried at Brampton on Sunday May 21 
1738. She was mother to Geo. Redfern. 

Thomas Lee, of Chesterfield, died tuesday May 234; was buried thursday 25 at 
Quaker’s meeting-house thursday 25. He wasa great dealer in beding, and made my 
bed in little chamber and hung it with paper. He died 1738. 

M’. Burtingshal, the women’s taylor, died on munday July 17 1738, at Shefield ; 
was buried 19t® July. 

Mary Turner married 1788 Staniforth, Mosbar; died in childbed: was burried 
tuesday Nov. 14 at Eckington. She lived with me at Woodseats from Aug. 23 
1727 until 9» Nov». 1736. She was about 38 years old. 

John Holmes, of Unthank, formerly at Milnthorpe, was burried at Holmsfield 
tuesday 14 Nov?, 1788. 

Will. Cuxon who was cooper to bro: Edmund, died at Newark 1** November 1738, 
_ Lady Hunloke died Sunday night about 7 aclock ; was buried wednesday about 5 
in Wingerworth church 8¢ January 1738.4 


* Uncertain what. 
* Sutton, Baron Lexington, with whom the title became extinct 1723. 
> So in MS., but clearly an error for 1652. © See note postea. 
4 1738—9, She was Charlotte 6» da. of Sir Robt. Throckmorton, of Buckland, co. 
Berks, bart. Died 81 Dec., 1738. 
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Thomas Young, malster & alekeeper in Dronfield, died January 7*» 1738. His 
— nurs’d my daughter Mary a year & a month; was buried wednesday 9*» Jane, 
1738. 

Peter son of Thomas Tipping, of Wilday green, died January 24 1738; was buried 
at Barlow fryday 26 Jan®. aged last October 88 years. 

Thomas Whitles, clarke of Dronfield church, died Sunday 11 of feb. 1728. 

Old Prudence Sligh of Cawdell died munday night 5** March 1738, widow of 
Michael ; was burried in Dronfield church. 

John Gell esq'. of Hopton died feb 20*» 1738, His eldest daughter died at London 
in May last ; his wife died in July last at Hoppton, & all interr’d at Wirksworth. 

Parson Hinksman, vicar of Chesterfield and Mattloke, died munday 12 March 1788; 
burried thursday 15* at Chesterfield. 

Mary wife of Samson Stephenson died tuesday 13 March ; burried at Barlow thurs- 
day 15; died in childbed ; was daughter to Joshua Haslam. . 

S'. Johnathan Jenkisson lady died Sunday 25 morning, about 8 at Walton; was 
inter’d in Chesterfield thursday 29 March 1739.° 

Dorothy Dan, daughter of Thomas Dan of Dronfield & wife of M*. Jackson, died 
fryday 30 of March 1739; was interr’d at Dronfield. 

Will Shaw of Whiston died about Chrismas 1738 

April 9 1739, Mt. Samuel Inman, of Chesterfield, alderman & grocer, died munda 
night about 9; was buried thursday about six at night in Chesterfield churchyard, 
near a porch, aged 59. I was a bearer, had scarfe hattband & white gloves, 
April 1739. 

yon Field, of North Winfield, died April ... 1789; buired .. . 

Mr. Adam Soresby wife died of Mayday about 5 at night 1739; was burried 
34 at Chesterfield ; was daughter of M'. Holmes, shopkeeper in Wirksworth; her 
mother was sister to M'. Calver steward to the first Duke of Rutland. 

Docter Offley, of Dronfield, died fryday 10¢8 of May 1739; was burried at 
Norton ; left 3 children, all girles, little ones, 

M'. Bomfort,‘ of high house near Shefield, died thursday morning about a 11 of 
clock ; left a widow but had no child by her, 31 May 1739. The estate came to Mr, 
Burton who married his sister. It was of Asention day. 

Mr’. Cornelius Farr sister died fryday 15 June 1739; was burried at Whitington of 
Sunday 17 June...... Alcock was her first husband & M*. Timothy Burton last who 
burried her. She had no child by either. 

Thomas son of widow Dickens, who keeps an inn at Chesterfield, died saturday 
8 Sept. 1739 ; was burried there tuesday after - he was unmarried, aged.... 

Mary daughter of M'. Bright of Graystones & wife of M*. Cruck near Shefield, 
died in child bed...of July 1739. 

Joseph son of Will: Thorpe, of Chesterfield, barber, died fryday 21 Sep* 1739, 
aged....I was scoolfellow with him. 

Francis Stavely, son of Francis of Congberry, died 28 Sep*. 1739 in the morning, 
being a fryday, aged about 27 years. 

Thomas son of Thomas Slater, of Chesterfield, apothecarry, died fryday 28*» Sept. 
1739 ; left no wife but 3 children; was buried at Presbytarian meeting-house ; had 
a sermon there above a hour long ; he formerly lived at Wakefield. 

Mr. Greensmith died at Chesterfield. 

Widow to the above said Greensmith died Oct...1739. 

Francis Glossop died about 7 Oct. 1729. He was tenant to me at Ounston. 

Mrs, (sic.) Geo. Mower of Horslegate died & was burried at Barlow July 224 1689 ; 
he was brought up a parson. Widow Mower, his wife, of Horslegate died August 
15% 1698; was burried at Barlow. 

Prince Eugene general of the imperial troops died 21 April 1736.¢ 

John Wostenholme of Adamfieldham was buried June 30 June 1708. 

Henry Dicken, of Cartledge, was buried at Dronfield 11 Nov”. 1705, both tenants 
to M'. Robert Mower of Woodseats. 

Here follows an account of “‘Mr. Robert Mower his Lead comed,” from Oct. 19, 
1658, to April 6, 1659.] 

Alice wid. to Samuel Key blacksmith, kept ale in Barlow, died 27 Nov®.; was 
buried S*, Andrew day 30 Nov». 1739 aged 66. 

(To be continued. ) 


© Mary 2nd da, of Sir Robert Clerke of Watford, co. Northampton. Her husband 
died in June following, without heir male, when the title became extinct. 
5, George Bamforth. See ped. in Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 225. Ped. of Burton, 
ib. p. 236. 

& Of Savoy. In the Gent. Mag. his death is stated on 31 March, at Vienna, aged 
73. ‘A prayer of his, which he daily used, is printed in Gent. Mag. vol. 4, p. 671. 
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ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


“Et nos aliquod d i 1” (dineid ii. 89, 90.) 





BY THE REV. CANON HAYMAN, B.A., 
RECTOR OF DOUGLAS, CORK. 


Wuen Sir Bernard Burke, in Vicissitudes of Families,* illustrated his 
subject by the destinies of this old House, his difficulty in following 
them (as he informs us) was embarras de richesses. He began their 
story with the remark, “If the scope and limits of my present work 
permitted, I should like to trace the fortunes of a Kentish baronetical 
family—H&yMan, OF SomMERFIELD—from its uprise in distant ages 
to its decadence in our own. I could ‘tell the tale as it was told to 
me,’ not by gossiping grand-dame or garrulous greybeard, but by 
more trustworthy witnesses. I could make my appeal to deeds, 
wills, and family letters, extracts from parochial registers, transcripts 
of epitaphs, rubbings of brasses, and other such like evidence that 
are found, even to overflowing, in the muniment chest of a friendly 
Doctor Dryasdust. His silent witnesses adduce unimpeachable testi- 
mony. They largely add to our knowledge of the family ; and they 
correct, in many material places, the statements found in the visita- 
tions, county histories, and divers genealogical publications: but I 
must confine myself now to a few general particulars.” There is no 
harm in admitting that the individual, shadowed forth under the 
author of Waverley’s pseudonym,” was the writer of the present 
paper. The documents, unused by Ulster and as yet inedited, are 
with me in my library ; and I would express my gratitude to the 
Editor of this serial for his permission to give a précis of them in 
his pages. ‘ 

I. Of the Family Name. About the nomen, noun, or name, I do 
not trust myself to speak. I would allow my accomplished friend to 
give his impressions :— 

“ Like the family itself,” writes Ulster, “ the family nomenclature suffered loss b 
lapse of time. In its original guise of Aymon, or Hamon (as it was otherwise dite, 
it carried with it the air of old romaunt and poesy,° and it was a personal designation 
like Raoul, Baucouin, and Goscelin. Its bearer was then, of necessity, particularized 
either by his lands, as ‘de Créve-cceur,’ or by his office, as ‘le Sénéchal,’ or by his 
outward mien, as ‘le bel,’ ‘le gros,’ or ‘le blond ;’ or by his mental capacity, as ‘le 
sage,’ or ‘le simple.’ When patronymics were found to be desirable, the simplest 


consisted in the prefix of ‘ fitz,’ so as to denote filiation ; and the name appeared as 
‘ Fitz-Hamon,’ or, as Thierry in his Histoire de la Conquéte, has it, * Fitz Aymon.’ 





* Vol. II., pp. 59-65, ‘‘ Remodelled Edition, in Two Volumes,” London, 1869. 
» Vide “‘ Peveril of the Peak,” prefatory letter. 

¢ “The jongleurs, the early chroniclers, and the writers of chivalresque romances,” 
Sir Bernard Burke annotates, ‘‘ continually employ this designation for their heroes. 
Who has not heard of Aymon, Count of Tremonde, in Flanders; of the valor of his 
four sons in the defence of Malines and Brabant; of the feats of their war-horse 
Bayard, who browsed in the fertile plains watered by the Dyle, and who left, for the 
eternal confusion of gainsayers, the imprint of his hoof upon a rock in the forest of 
Soignies? But why speak more about these things, when the reader can consult for 
himself the well-known “ Histoire des quatre fils Aymons, trés nobles et trés vaillans 
Chévaliers’?” 

9 
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And when usage, in its capriciousness, discontinued the prefix, the sire-name passed 
into a surname, with various modifications of its orthography, as are copiously illus- 
trated in the documents that lie around me.” 


In his charming work, ‘‘ Znglish Surnames,”* Mr. Bardsley arrived 
at like conclusions. His first chapter was befittingly devoted to 
‘*Patronymic Surnames”; and early in it, he considered those 
“personal names . . . which, with a few exceptions, are still 
familiar to us at baptismal celebrations, and which have changed 
themselves into so many varying forms, that the surnames issuing 
from them are well-nigh legion. Most of these,” he observed, “are 
the direct result of the Conquest. They are the soubriquets borne 
by William, his family, and his leading followers, or by those whom 
connections of blood, alliance, and interest afterwards brought into the 
country. Many others received their solid settlement in England 
through the large immigration of foreign artisans from Normandy, 
from Picardy, Anjou, Flanders, and other provinces. The Flemish 
influence has been very strong.” As typical names, inasmuch as they 
were “among the most familiar of their time,” Mr. Bardsley in- 
stanced Drew, Warin, Paine, Ivo and Hamon ; and he illustrated the 
last in this fashion :— 

**¢ Hamo’ or ‘Hamon,’ requires a paragraph for itself. It is firmly imbedded in 
our existing nomenclature, and has played an important part in its time. Its 
forms were many, and though obsolete as baptismal names,® all have survived as 


surnames. Of these may be mentioned our ‘ Hamons,’ ‘Haymons,’ ‘ Aymons,’ and 
* Fitz-Aymons.’”’ 


Our author proceeded to show how it also established itself as a 
patronymic in Hamund and Fitz-Hamond ; as well as originated our 
Hamonds and Hammonds. With a Norman-French diminutive, it 
became ‘‘ Hamonet,” shortened into “ Hamnet,” a favourite Eliza- 
bethan baptismal name, and one bestowed by Shakespeare on his son ; 
with another affix, it became ‘‘ Hamelot,” “ Hamelet,” or “ Hamlet,” 
a name adopted by the great dramatist instead of ‘“ Hambleth,” the 
original title of his story. Formed like ‘ Rawlyn,” it became 
‘*Hamelyn”; while, to denote filiation, it took the shape of 
“ Hamundson,” “Hamneson,” and “ Hampson.” But it is unnecessary 
to pursue this portion of the subject further. 

The “nourice of antiquitie,” the learned Camden,’ affirmed that 
“ many surnames are derived from those Christian names which were 
in use about the time of the Conquest, and are found in the Record, 
cglled Doomsday Book, and elsewhere.” In a roll of about one 
hundred and thirty, he included “ Hamon.” Surnames, as such, are 
according to Camden, first found in that same “authentical record” 
[the Domesday] “ brought in then by the Normans, who not long 





4 “English Surnames: their Sources and Significations. By Charles Wareing 
Bardsley, M.A.”’ Second Edition. London: Chatto & Windus, 1875. 

¢ I must join issue with Mr. Bardesley here. Many families (for instance those of 
L’Estrange and Massy) continue the use of “Hamon” as a baptismal name. As 
“ Aymond,” it appears in the pedigree of Southworth (Visitation of Notts., page 
114, Harleian Society); and, as “Hayman,” it has been employed in the families of 
Rooke, Thorne, Thornhill, and Wilson. 

* * Remains concerning Britain,” page 189. London ; John Russell Smith, 1870. 
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before first took them.” Soon “ it seemed a disgrace for a gentleman 
to have but one single name, as the meaner sort and bastards had ;” 
and it is curious to note that for illustration, he referred to an in- 
cident pertaining to the family before us :— 


‘“‘The daughter and heir of Fitz-Hamon, a great Lord (as Robert of Gloucester, in 
the library of the industrious antiquary, Master John Stow, writeth), when King 
Henry the First would have married her to his base son Robert, she first refusing 
answered : 

‘It were to me great shame 
To have a Lord withouten his two-name.’ 
Whereupon the King, his father, gave him the name of Fitz-Roy, who after was 
Earl of Gloucester, and the only Worthy of his age in England.” 


“The two-name, or the double-name,” wrote Augustin Thierry,* ‘‘ composed of a 
Christian name and a surname, either purely genealogical, or indicating the posses- 
sion of an estate, or the exercise of some office, was one of the signs by which the 
Norman race in England was distinguished from the other race. In bearing only his 
own name, during the centuries that followed the Conquest, a man incurred the risk 
of passing for a Saxon ; and the provident vanity of the heiress of Robert Fitz-Aymon 
was alarmed at the idea that her future husband might be confounded with the mass 
of the natives.” 


Robert of Gloucester has sv prettily given us the story, that I 
shall, as far as practicable, modernise his spelling, and extract the 


passage :— 


‘** There was then » in England a great Lording, 
One of the greatest that there was, except Henry the King— 
Sir Robert le Fitz Haim ‘ that ordered first to rear 
The abbey of Tewksbury, and monks brought there ; 
He died about this time, and buried was in the midst 
In the abbey of Tewksbury (as his body yet is). 
Mabel, his daughter, was heir of all his land— 
The king for her heritage him began to understand, 
To bring Robert, his base son, to his advantage there. 
He said that she should have his son to her spouse anong, 
The maid was there against and withstood it long. 
The king oft besought her much, so that in the end 
Mabel him answered as good maid and hend,* 
‘ Sire !’ she said, ‘ well I wot your heart upon me is, 
More for my ae than for myself, I wis : 
So fair heritage as I have, it were to me great shame 
For to have a lord unless he had a two-name ! 
Sir Robert le Fitz Haim my father’s name was, 
And that might not be his which of his kin nought was ; 
Therefore, Sire, for God’s love, ne let me no man own, 
Unless he have a two-name, whereby he may be known !’ 
* *Damaysell !’ quoth the king, ‘ thou seest well in this case ; 
Sir Robert le Fitz Haim thy father’s nume was, 
And as fair a name he shall have, if I him may byse,™ 
Sir Robert le Fitz Roy his name shall be, I wis.’ 
* Sire !’ quoth the maid, ‘ though that is a fair name, 
As one should say all his life, and of great fame ; 
But what shall his son be called, and others that of him come, 
Soon might they be called nought—thereof take gome,’ ® 





& “History of the Cages of England by the Normans.” Translated from the 


Seventh Paris Edi ion by William — ater London : David Bogue, 1847. 
A.D. 1107. 
i“ Haim,” or Haime, exists as a family name in Somersetshire, and “‘ Hayme” is 
found in Cornwall. 
i “ Anong,’” receive. k “* Hend,” gentle. 1 “ Two-name,”’ surname. 
m * Byse,” take care of. n  Gome,” knowledge. 
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The king understood that the maid said no outrage, 
And that Gloucester was the chief of ali her heritage. 

* Damaysell !’ he said, ‘thy lord shall have a name 

For him and for his heirs, fair without blame ; 

For Robert, Earl of Gloucester, his name shall be and is, 
For he shall be Earl of Gloucester and his heirs, I wis.’ 
* Sire !’ quoth the maid, ‘then well liketh me this, 

In this form I am willing that all my things be his.’— 
Thus was Earl of Gloucester first made, 


Mabel was happy in her husband, to whose virtues and talents 
historians bear willing testimony. The eulogy of Camden has been 
already cited ; and Lord Lyttleton writes, with appreciation,° ‘‘ The 
Earl of Gloucester had no inconsiderable tincture of learning, and 
was the patron of all who excelled in it —qualities rare at all times in 
noblemen of high rank, but particularly in an age when knowledge 
and valour were deemed incompatible, and not to be able to read 
was a mark of nobility. This truly great man,” he continues, 
“ broke through that cloud of barbarous ignorance ; and, after the 
example of his father, Henry I., enlarged his understanding and 
humanised his mind by a commerce with the muses, which he 
assiduously cultivated even in courts and camps.” I am assured, 
therefore, that my reader will not censure me if, while deducing my 
own lineage from Robert Fitz-Aymon’s brother Hugues, or Hugh, 
who was surnamed De Créve-Coour, I feel real satisfaction in tracing 
my descent, both paternally and maternally, through the old Clares 
of Hertford (Strongbow’s kindred), from this marriage of the Lady 
Mabel with the gentle, gifted, Robert Fitz-Roy. 

If further testimony respecting the family name be asked for, the 
following will suffice :—In his great work, Patronymica Britannica, 
page 152, Lower, referring to Burke’s Landed Gentry, remarks, ‘ The 
Irish family of Hayman, or Heyman, deduce their pedigree from 
Rollo, the founder of Normandy, through the Créve-coours, one of 
whom, Haimon de C., had a son Robert, who assumed his father’s 
baptismal name as a surname, which he transmitted to his posterity.” 
Walford, in his County Families, edition 1872, sub voce “ HAYMAN OF 
South Asser,” observes, ‘‘ This family, anciently designated Aymon 
and Fitz Aymon, is of Norman origin.” The anonymous author of 
The Norman People,” page 283, glosses ‘‘ Hayman” with “ Hamon,” 
in his Alphabetical Series of Norman Names and Famiilies ;. and, from 
the great roll of the Exchequer of Normandy, published in the 
Memoires de la Soctetié des Antiquaires de la Normandie, he supplies a 
list of the settlers in England who bore the name. 

II. Of the Interpretation of the Family Name. The orthography 
of the patronymic, as we have seen, was not uniformly preserved ; 
and the early forms of Aymon and Hamon underwent many muta- 
tions. Nor should we wonder ; for, until less than two centuries 
ago, our commonest forms of speech were spelled more or less 
arbitrarily ; and, even now, proper names are set forth in strangest 





° “ History of the reign of Henry II.,” vol. ii., page 58. 
P “The Norman People, and their Existing Descendants in the British Dominions 
and the United States of America.” London: Henry S. King & Co., 1874. 
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wise, phonetically,* by writers who sre unacquainted with their ap- 
pearance. The word before us is radically Old German; and from 
remotest ages, it has been employed by the Teutons as a personal 
designation. Here is an early instance ; and one may suffice. Haymo, 
or Aimo, a German Benedictine, was an industrious writer in the ninth 
century. He was a disciple of the learned Alcuin, and studied under 
him at Tours, at the same time with Rabanus Maurus, with whom 
he contracted the closest intimacy. In 841, he was promoted to the 
Bishopric of Halberstadt, in Saxony; and in 848 he assisted at the 
Council of Mentz, in which the opinions of Godeschale were con- 
demned. He died in 853. He is to be classed among the allegorical 
expositors of Scripture ; and in his name have been published com- 
ments on almost all the books both of the Old and New Testaments, 
collected, according to the custom of his age, out of the commentaries 
of the Fathers. Mosheim observes that a great part of the writings 
which are attributed to Haymo were composed by Remigius, Bishop 
of Auxerre. He wrote, in Latin, commentaries on the Psalms, on 
the greater and lesser prophets, on the Acts of the Apostles, on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and on the Apocalypse. He wrote also two 
volumes of Homilies on the Evangelists," an Abridgment of 
Ecclesiastical History, a Treatise on the Love of the Celestial 
Country, and a small work on the Body and Blood of our Lord, 
inserted in the twelfth volume of D’Achery’s Spicilegium.* 

In her History of Christian Names,‘ Miss Yonge considered in 
the second volume, chapter two, “‘ Names from Teuton Mythology ” ; 
and observed in page 223 :— 


“Heimo, or Hamo, is another old German form ow a personal name], becoming in 


French Hamon, Haymon, Aymon ; and Amone in Italian. Les Quatre fils Aymon® 





4 Among actual experiences—no unfair test of the usage which our surnames 
receive from those ignorant of their orthography—I have copied from tradesmen’s 
bills the variations following : Hayman and Heyman, Haymond and Heymand, Hay- 
mont, Haman, Hamon,Hemon, Heman, and Hemans. 

* At Stoneyhurst is a MS., in folio, of the thirteenth century, consisting of 248 
leaves, “ Expositiones Haymonis de Temporali, super Epistolas et Evangelia, ab 
adventu Domini usque ad vigilium Pasche.” On the second leaf is written, “« Liber 
Sancte Marie Loci Benedicti de Stanlauue ;” showing that it once belonged to the 
Abbey of Stanlawe, in Cheshire. [Second Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, Appendix, page 144. 

Kerslake, 13, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London, in his Catalogue, October, 1878, 
page 34, article 240, advertised for sale : ‘‘ Haymonis Liber Homeliarum. A finely 
written Manuscript on vellum, with the first page beautifully illuminated in gold 
and colours, and containing a portrait of the Author seated at his desk, and a coat 
ofarms. Folio. £310s. Sac. xv.” 

* Extracted from Rose's “‘ Biographical Dictionary.” 

t “ History of Christian Names.” By the Author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe.” Two 
volumes. London, 1863. 

" Allusion to this Paladin romance has been made already in this paper, and some 
historical sketch of what, in other days, charmed knights and ladies fair, may be here 
introduced with fitness. As illustrative of my theme, and as in itself full of interest 
to students of Boiardo, Pulci and Ariosto, I transcribe from the Atheneum (August 
28th, 1875) some account of the Aymon legend :—‘ Amongst the many poems that 
were translated out of French into various Teutonic languages, and were eventually 
turned into prose tales, and hawked about in little chap books, perhaps the most 
popular of all was that of the ‘Four Sons of Aymon’...... The original legend is gene- 
rally supposed to be of Germanic or'~‘~ and to be at least .¢ nd a0 +h + ** 
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were notable reebooters in Karling romance; and in Italy were ¢ Quattro Figli 
d’Amone. Early Norman times gave us Hamo, Hamelin, and Fitz-Aymon; but 
except for an occasional Hamlyn in an old pedigree, they have disappeared.” 


The name she would derive [vol. I., page Ixxiv.] from Heim, 
Teutonic for “ Home”; and in another place |vol. I1., page 219], 
she supplied further illustration :— 


** Heim is in Ulfbilas both a field and a village, and the Anglo-Saxon uses the word 
ham in a similar manner, as is still shown in the diminutive hamlet for a small village, 
as weil as in the ham that concludes many local names. At the same time, the word 
slightly altered assumed with us that closer, dearer, warmer sense, which is expressed 
by the terms, heim, heimme, hjem, hame, and home, in all the faithful-hearted 
Teutonic race, yet which is so little comprehended by our southern relatives, that 
they absolutely have no power of expressing such an idea as, ‘It’s hame, and it’s 
hame, and it’s hame.’’’¥ 


Mr. Ferguson, in his elaborate Teutonic Name-System,” explained 
this patronymic. He entitled his twenty-eighth chapter, “ They call 
their Lands after their own Names,”* and observed at the commence- 


century, when the Carlovingian Kings were still seated at Laon. The father was then 
probably known as Heime, and his four sons as Reinholt, Adelhart, Wichart, and 
Ritschart. But these heroes became much more widely famous in French songs, 
which turned Heime into Aimes (the old nominative, Aimon being the oblique form), 
and the names of his sons into Renaus, Aalars, Guichars, and Richars. Renaus, the 
story goes, has killed the son (or the nephew) of the King (or the Emperor) ; and, 
disowned by his father, he and his three brothers have fled to the forest of Ardennes, 
the great haunt of elves and outlaws. On the bank of the Meuse they build the 
castle of Montessor, and hold it for years against the king. Their castle is burned 
at last; they wander about the forest, and at one period they have lost every thing 
except their bay horse Baiars (afterwards Bayard) ; but he is a marvellous steed, and 
can carry themall four at once. In the end, the king is induced to pardon them ; but he 
insists on their surrendering Baiars, loads him with mill-stones, and throws him over 
the bridge of Liége into the Meuse. But Baiars is a fairy steed, he shakes himself 
free, climbs the bank, and gallops about the Ardennes for ever. The tale found its 
way southwards, and was as pleasing to the turbulent Barons of Aquitaine, as to 
those of northern France. In the southern versions the chief events remain much 
the same as before; but the scene is shifted, and new characters are introduced. 
The four outlaws are joined by their cousin, Maugis the Wizard, who, if not a south- 
ern creation, is at least far more prominent in the southern versions. They take 
refuge with Yus (afterwards Yon), King of Bordeaux; and Renaus marries this 
king’s sister (or daughter) Clarisce. They are besieged by their own sovereign, as 
before ; but the name of their castle is changed from Montessor to Montalban. The 
Aymon legend must have been repeated and varied for generations before it was 
formally admitted into the cycle of Charlemagne poems; for Renaus is never men- 
tioned in the chansons of Roland and Ugier. But his deeds suited the Trouvéres 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries too well to be neglected by them. His 
sovereign is now Charlemagne ; he is matched in the lists against Roland and Ogier; 
and all the French versions of his story, both northern and southern, are combined 
in one vast and not very consistent chanson de geste.” 

v We are reminded of leal-hearted Allan Cunningham’s expuisite song, ‘‘ Hame, 
Hame, Hame ;” and its refrain— 

‘* Hame, hame, bame, hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame, to my ain countrie ! ” 

wv “The Teutonic Name-System, applied to the Family Names of France, England, 
and Germany. By Robert Ferguson.” London: Williams & Norgate, 1864. 

* Camden (Remains, page 132) moralises on this usage ; and, with others, intro- 
duces as having done so, the family we are considering :—‘‘ Neither do I deny, but 
some amongst usin former time, as well as now, dreaming of the immortality of 
their names, have named their Houses after their own names, 4s Camois-Court, 
Hamons, Bretes, Bailies, Theobalds; when as now they [these houses] have possessors 
of other names. And the old verse is, and always will be verified of them, which a 
right worshipful friend of mine not long since writ upon his new house :—‘ Nunc mea, 
mox hujus, sed postea nescio cujus.’ ” 
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ment, ‘‘ A large proportion of the names of persons are derived from 
the names of places ;” and in page 492, he proceeded :— 


“The Gothic haims, Anglo-Saxon hdém, English ‘home,’ is found in a number of 
ancient names.” 


He illustrated simple forms by the old German “ Haimo, Aymo, 7th 
cent.” ; diminutives, old German, “ Haimelin, 10th cent.” ; English, 
“Hamlin”; French, “ Hamelin” ; and compounds, by old German, 
“Haimund”; French, ‘‘Aymont.” In the thirteenth chapter, 
“The Warrior and his Arms,” pp. 209, 210, he had suggested a 
different radix :— 


“From the old High German ecca, Modern German ecke, Anglo-Saxon ecg, edge, 
sharpness, cognate with Latin acies, &c., and from the root found in Sansc. ag, ac, 
to pierce, I take the forms ag, ac, eg, ec, widely spread in proper names. And I 
also include the forms hag, hac ; though the old Norse hagr, handy, useful, might be 
suitable. Grimm, however, explains the name Hagen as ‘spinosus.’ Still it must be 
— that the various forms of the group suggest the probability of an admix- 
ture of roots.” 


Of simple forms, in which this radical ecca would enter into proper 
names, he gave (with many others) English, “‘ Hay,” Modern Ger- 
man “ Heye,” and French “ Haye”; and of compounds, English 
“Hayman,” Modern German, ‘‘ Haymann,” French, “ Aymont.” 


(To be continued.) 





“CUTTING OFF WITH A SHILLING.” 


Tue words “cut off with a shilling” are familiar enough, but it is a 
rare thing to meet with the evidence of such a legacy, and still more 
rare to find a receipt given for the shilling. 

I have in my collection of antiquities, the original probate of a will, 
by which two people are “cut off with a shilling ” ‘‘a-peece,” and 1 
also possess the original receipt for the same. The probate is written 
on a piece of parchment, measuring 7} ins. by 17% ins., the receipt 
being made out on a paper about 7 ins. square. 

Cambridge. W. B. Reprarn. 


tn the Wame of God, Ame. November the tenth 1699 according 
to the computation of the Church of England. I, Richard Harrington, of Guilded 
Morden, in the County of Cambridge, being sick of body but of sound and parfect 
memory, praised be God, do make this my last Will and Testament in mannor and 
forme following : ffirst I bequeath my soule into the hands of Almighty God my 
Redeemer, hoping that through the meritorious death of my Saviour Jeasus Christ to 
receave free pardon and forgiveness of all my sins, and also for my body to be buried 
in a Christian buriall, at the discretion of my Executrix hearafter nominated. 
I give my daughter Mary Martin and unto her husban one shilling apeece, and_5 
ne me they had allready for thaire part of the grove lying against little green against 
ushey Cloase; and I give unto my daughters Elizabeth and Margret Harrington 
between them, my grove lying ainst little green cutting against Bushey Cloase ; 
and I give unto my daughters Elizabeth and Margret ffifty shillirgs apeece to be paid 
out of the house by my son John Harrington when he shall be of the full age of 21 
years. And I give unto my daughter Sarah Harrington 5 pounds, to be paid out of 
the house by my son John Harrington when be shall be at the age of 24 yeares. 
And J give unto my son Jobn Harrington my house and orchard to him and his heires 
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for ever. And I give unto my wife my house for her life if in case she keeps herselfe 
single, but if she marries then she shall have only the moveables and no part in the 
house, thus I make her sole Executrix of this my last will and testament, revoking 
all other wills and testaments. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seale the day of the yeare 
first above written. ——— the marke of Richard Harrington, sealled in the psence of 
Barnaby Bartle and Robert Dockrill John Gorge. 


[Then follows the probate in Latin.] 


RECEIPT. 
: March 17th, 1700. 
Received of Mary Harrindon, of Gildem Morden in the Countie of Cambrig, one 
shilling as a legacy for my wife, and one shilling as a legacy to my self, due to be 
paid us from the late will of Richard Harringdon deceased, as also Received then of 
the said Mary Harringdon two shillings six penes as my full part for the grove for 
one whole year, and do thereby acquit her from all dues and demands whatsoever. 
In the date hereof in witnes whereof I set hereunto my hand the day above written. 
WituiaM N. WINDSWORTH. 
his mark —— 
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OLD GLASGOW.* 


It is seldom, indeed, that we have seen a volume to which we can accord such 
unqualified praise as Mr. MacGeorge’s “Old Glasgow,” and the task of cailing 
attention to its merits is therefore a very grateful one. Its author, than whom no 
one could be better fitted for the task, has entered on its preparation in a spirit of 
love for the work that is quite refreshing to see, and has acquitted himself of his 
labour in a way that is eminently satisfactory. His historical information is well 
digested, and presented to the reader in a form that carries weight and authority in 
every line ; his descriptions are graphic, pleasant, and truthful; and his archwological 
reasonings sound and good. Commencing with a well considered chapter on Glasgow’s 
Patron Saint and first Bishop, St. Kentigern ; we are next treated with an admirable 
and exhaustive account of the Bell of St. Kentigern, which forms so conspicuous a 
feature in the city arms, and of the miracles and legends which are associated with 
it. Then comes a dissertation on the name of the city, which he, with much wisdom 
and shrewdness, derives from “ ‘ glas,’ viridis, and ‘cu’ or ‘gu,’ carus”—meaning a 
beloved green place or spot, doubtless that on which Kentigern and Columba met, 
and on which the first church was erected. Next come chapters devoted to the Early 
Church, Inhabitants, Language, and Houses ; the Tenure of Property ; the Rule of 
the Bishops ; the Armorial Insignia and City Seals (a subject to which we shall hope 
to return in an early number); the Cathedral, the Castle, and the Manor Houses of 
the Bishops; Old Streets and Buildings; the City Ports and Military Defences ; 
Early State of Land, and how the people lived ; Ecclesiastical, Municipal, and Social 
History of the place; Trade and Commerce ; the River and Harbour; State of the 
Streets, and the Social Habits of the People in Early Times—full of interest, and 
overflowing with notices of ancient habits, education, amusements, and fairs, and the 
literary history of the city ; and these are followed by others of an equally important, 
instructive, and interesting character, and form a whole that is an honour to its com- 
piler, and to the city whose history the work so ably recounts. Having spoken thus 
generally—and far too briefly for its deserts—of the literary portion of the work, it 
only remains for us to say that its illustrations, both plates and wood cuts, of 
which we give an example on Plate X., are exquisitely engraved, and that the paper, 
typography, and “‘ getting »p” of the book are faultless in every particular. We 
are much pleased with ‘‘ Old Glasgow,” and tender the thanks of all lovers of high- 
class topographical works not only to the compiler, Mr. MacGeorge, but to its liberal 
minded and energetic publishers, Messrs. Blackie & Son. It is a work that, both in 
and out of Scotland, wili be an acquisition and a treasure to any library. 

* Old Glasgow—the Place and the People—from the Roman occupation to the 
Eighteenth Century. By ANDREW MacGrorGE. Glasgow: Blackie & Son. 1 vol. 
4to., 1880, pp. 338. Illustrated. 
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“A TREATYSE OF FYSSHINGE WITH AN ANGLE.” 


SuRELY if any man, publisher or what not, deserves emphatic praise for undertak- 
ing good work, and doing that work well, it is Mr. Elliot Stock; for no one, so far as 
our experience goes, has ever attempted the reproduction of old books on the same 
scale that he has, and no one has stamped those reproductions with such good taste, 
such masterly feeling, and such a true “ finish” as he. Certainly one of his master 
pieces is the admirable quarto of Dame Juliana Berner’s “Treatyse of Fysshynge 
wyth an Angle,” facsimiled from that of Wynken de Worde, printed at Westminster 
in 1496. It is a typographic as well as bibliographic treasure, and is a ‘‘ gem ” both 
in printing, in paper, and in binding, worthy of “setting” in any library. The 
introduction by the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A., is all that could be desired, and adds 
immensely to the value and interest of the reprint. We are enabled, thanks to Mr. 
Stock, to give on plate XI., an example of the type, and the curious woodcuts 
of “ hooks ” which occur on one of the pages of this curious treatise, and we trust 
the so doing may induce our readers, one and all, to show their appreciation of the 
publisher’s taste, judgment, and spirit, by securing copies. 

* London: Eliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. 4to., 1880. Bound in vellum. 





STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO.* 


Tue “ Strange Stories,” carefully translated from the original Chinese, and an- 
notated by Mr. Herbert A. Giles, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service, may be classed 
among the most singular, most stirring, and least understandable of any collection 
hitherto made public to English readers. The “ Spirit-Stories” are wild in their 
character, and tell much for the imaginative powers and fitful thoughts of the 
* Celestials,” and they present many new phases ef mythological belief, and many 
ramifications of creed that are highly curious. Nearly two hundred in number, and 
of widely diversified character—but each equally full of interest—the “‘ Stories” are 
told naively and with that simplicity of language so characteristic of the people, and 
which the translator has rendered in a masterly and eminently pleasing manner. We 
have seen no book that gives so extended, so truthful, and so interesting a series of 
insights into the manners and sentiments, the customs, beliefs, and habits, and the 
home-lives of the Chinese, and we strongly recommend it to our readers. It deserves 
unqualified praise both for matter and manner, and the typography and getting-up are 
of that exquitely neat and elegant kind that characterises all Messrs. Dela Rue & 
Co.’s works. 

* Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. Translated and Annotated by HERBERT 
A. Gigs, of H. M. Consular Service. London: Thomas De la Rue & Co. 1880. 


THE OLD CHURCH CLOCK.* 


Ir is a good sign when a work of such a nature as Canon Parkinson’s “ Old Church 
Clock” attains to a fifth edition—and that edition so admirable an one as the present, 
both in editing and illustrations, as well as in printing and ‘‘getting up.” Itisawork 
of sterling merit, and one that cannot be too extensively cirulated. It is at the same 
time a charming story, and a real biography of a remarkable man (the Rev. Robert 
Walker) ; and is so well, so pleasingly, so simply, and yet so interestingly written as 
to commend itself to every class of readers. We know of no book that in these 
characteristics, added to pure religious feeling, enunciation of true and good prin- 
ciples, and healthiness of tone in every line, can compare with “The Old Church 
Clock,” and we have, therefore, no hesitation in strongly commending it to our 
readers. The present edition has been carefully edited and illustrated, and is 
rendered doubly valuable by the addition of an admirable biographical notice of 
the Rev. Canon Parkinson, and numberless illustrative notes. This part of the work 
is by Mr. John Evans, and has been accomplished in a masterly and exhaustive 
manner. We shall delight in having to record the issue of a fiftieth instead of the 
fifth edition of this faultless, encouraging, and altogether excellent book. 

* The Old Church Clock. By RicHaRD Parkinson, D.D., Canon of Manchester. 
Edited with a biographical sketch of the Author by Jonw Evans. Manchester: Abel 
Heywood & Son. 1 vol., cr. 8vo., 1880, pp. xeviii. and 268 ; illustrated. 





PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By O. E. Wheeler(London: ‘“ Bazaar” Office, 
170, Strand). Is in two parts, the first being devoted to the ‘‘ Wet Collodion pro- 
cess ;” and the second to “ Dry-Plate Photography.” They are all that can be wished 
for, or needed, by amateur operators or inquirers, and are valuable to even the most 
advanced photographers. 
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BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH AND MEDINAH.* 

WE have on more than one occasion, and invariably in terms of high praise, called 
attention to works by that pair of gifted travellers and writers, Captain and Mrs. 
Burton, and it is again our good fortune to speak of yet another book from one of 
their gifted and prolific pens. It is not, however, a new work, but one that has 
attained the dignity of a third edition, and that fact alone speaks volumes in its 
praise. No less than a quarter of a century has elapsed since Captain (then Lieu- 
tenant) Burton made his “ pilgrimage” in the garb of a “ wandering Darweesh” 
to the inner strougholds of Mohammedanism, and won for himself this honour of 
being not only first, but the only European who had succeeded in so doing. All 
honour to him for thus being the first to bring before his own countrymen, and 
indeed the whole outer world, an amount of those beforetime mythical places, and 
the mysterious doings of the devotees in the Moslem faith. No book ever written had 
greater freshness and originality than it, and had Lieutenant Burton not long before 
then “‘ won his spurs” as a traveller and narrator, he would have earned them fully 
and well by its issue. Glad are we to find that, although at first there were, as we 
well recollect, some few carpers at his undertaking, his zeal, his indomitable energy 
and perseverance, his “pluck” (to use a mild but expressive term), and his far- 
seeingness, added to his powers of observation and description, have been, and are 
now fully recognised and appreciated by all whose opinions are worth taking notice 
of. As a narrative, the “ Pilgrimage” is rich in interest, well told, and full of 
fascinating adventures, hile as a contribution to historical, geographical and 
ethnological lore, it is beyond praise. The insights into the names, religions, and 
social customs, habits, sentiments, and domestic as well as political phases of the 
inhabitants, with which the work teems, are graphically expressed and presented to 
the reader in manner at once truthful, masterly, and artistic. ‘hose who have not 
as yet read this charming book should do so; our word for it no one who once 
takes it up will lay it down again until its contents are weil gone through. It 
ought to be in every public and private library. 

* Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah. By RicHarp F. Burton. 
Third edition, revised. London and Belfast: Wm. Mullan and Sons. 1 vol. 8vo., 
1879, pp. 518. 





TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES.* 

Mr. WALFORD, one of the best known and most useful and popular of writers, has 
in the two admirable volumes before us, succeeded in producing one of the most 
interesting and readable books yet issued from the press, and has dune good service 
to biographical and historical literature by their preparation. Of the same general 
class as our good old friend Sir Bernard Burke’s “ Vici-situdes of Families,’ but of 
much wider and more extended scope, Mr. Walford’s “ Tales” are well selected in 
subject ; on the whole are well written ; and in point of interest and zestful inter- 
spersion of anecdote, commend themselves to a larger and more general class of 
readers. The ‘‘Tales”’ are the best of all illustrations of the truism that ‘ truth is 
stranger than fiction,’ for no book of fiction could contain more stirring incident, 
more touches of character, more variety of strange “situations,” or more delightful 
flow of anecdote than do they. Most of the stories may aptly be described as each 
a natural romance, and others as touching narratives of change, vicissitude, and 
trial. The two volumes which compose the “ general series” of those charming 
recountings contain some fifty stories, each one of which, complete in itself, is an 
interesting. indeed fascinating, episode of family history, and thus the reader gets 
half a hundred romances of real life in one volume, less space (but with a thousand- 
fold more interest) than is usually apportioned to one tale of the imagination in the 
* fashionable three-volume novel ”’ series of books. 

At present we have not had the opportunity afforded us of speaking of the first 
series of the “ Tales,” which we believe were issued some time back; but of the 
second series now before us, we speak in hearty commendation. It is well printed, 
and issued in that faultless style that characterises all that emanates from Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

* Tales of our Great Families. By EpwarD WatrorpD. M.A. Second series. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, Great Marlborough Street. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 1880. 





THE SPURGEON BIRTHDAY BOOK (London: Passmore & Alabaster, Pater- 
noster Buildings.) All admirers of Mr. Spurgeon, and they may be reckoned by 
tens and twenties of thousands, will be pleased that a ‘‘ Birthday Book and 
Autographic Register,” with a daily metaphor, simile, allegory, or aphorism from 
his a has been prepared, and issued in elegant form, for their special use and 
delight. The daily illustrations are well chosen, and the arrangement is excellent. 
We cordially commend it as one of the best of the many “ Birthday Books” that 
have been produced. 














RELIQUARY, VOL. XXI. PLATE XIl. 





TWO PANELS OF A SPICE BOX, DAMASCENED IN GOLD, 
¥ROM THE PANJAR, BELONGING TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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. CHAUCER'S POEMS.* 

WE hail with considerable pleasure the appearance of this admirable edition of 
Chaucer, which is one of the most compact, well arranged, and carefully 
edited of | that have yet been published. It is a credit alike to its truly 
able editor, Mr. Arthur Gilman, M.A., and to its publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Osgood, and Co., of Boston, U.S., and ought to be in every library, public 
or private, on both sides of the Atlantic. First, we have ‘‘The Times and the 
Poet,” ably treated upon by the editor, under the subdivisions of “The Outer 
Life,” ‘‘The Social Life,” ‘‘The Poet’s Life,” ‘-The Poet’s Works,” and ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Genius.” Then we have an excellent paper ‘‘ On Reading Chaucer,” then one 
on the “ Astrological Terms and Divisions of Time,” in which a nomenclature, of 
immense use to students of our early poets, is given; and this is followed by a note 
—all too brief—on Chaucer’s “‘ Biblical References.” These give a greatly increased 
value to this edition, and when we add that the whole text has been studied for re- 
production with the utmost possible nicety, that ail the erudite emendations of such 
authorities as Furnival, Skeat, and others have been made use of, and that an un- 
limited number of explanatory foot-notes are interspersed throughout, we shall 
surely have said enough to induce our readers to add the work to their literary stores. 
We heartily thank our American friends for its issue, and trust that the production 
of other of our British “fathers of literature’ may be treated in the same admir- 
able way “across the water,” and be favourably and profitably received in both 
countries. 

* The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, to which are added Poems attributed 
to Chaucer. Edited by ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A. Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Osgood, 
& Co., Riverside Press; London: Triibner & Co. 3 vols., sm. 8vo., 1880. 





HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF CROXALL. 

Ir gives us unqualified pleasure to announce that Mr. Richard Ussher, of Osmas- 
ton Hall, and Catton Hall, whose name is familiar to our readers as the contributor 
of much valuable information to the ‘‘ KELIQUARY,” is preparing for publication an 
“ Historical Sketch of the Parish of Croxall, in the County of Derby,” a parish with 
whose history he has made himself thoroughly acquainted, and for which he has made 
not only extensive but well-considered collections. The work will, we believe, em- 
brace the entire townships of Catton and Oakley, with lengthy accounts and 
pedigrees of the families of Curzon, Dorset, Prinsep, Albini, St. Amand, Horton, 
etc., etc ; the Parish Registers, and other parochial records ; a careful description of 
the Church, and of all its many interesting features; and a large number of original 
documents, now for the first time made public. It will also have Maps of the Town- 
ships, with their field names, and be profusely illustrated with plates, etc. We 
shal! look very anxiously for its appearance, feeling assured, that it will be a 
work of high character, and one that may be taken as a model of parochial history. 
We ought to add that its size is announced as royal 4to., and that subscribers’ names 
should be sent in to Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Derby. We recommend our readers 
to lose no time in forwarding their names. 


LEAVES FROM MY SKETCH BOOKS.* 

IT would be difficult to find a work the contents of which have, in their variety, 
interest, and artistic sketchiness of the p ates, given us such entire satisfaction as 
this, aud we cannot but accord unqualified praise to Mr. Small for its production. It 
consists of sixty-five quarto plates, on which are admirably given several hundreds of 
objects, not one of which has been ill chosen, and which are, one and all, drawn with 
a skill, a care, and a scrupulous truthfulness that is very refreshing. Each plate has 
an sccompanying page of descriptive letter-press, and thus nothing is left undone to 
render the work one of eminent utility as well as beauty. It would be impossible in 
the space we bave at disposal to attempt to enumerate the places from whence the 
various objects, so admirably illustrated in this volume, have been collected, much 
less to give an idea of what objects the assemblage consists. All we can do is to sa 
that Mr. Small’s volume is an important, a valuable, and an eminently useful contri- 
bution to architectural and archeological literature, and that it ought, as it deserves, 
to be in every good library in the kingdom. We perceive that the edition is strictly 
limited to three hundred copies, each copy being numbered and registered. It there- 
fore behoves all who desire to possess a copy—and every man of taste ought to 
it—to make early application to its artist-author, Mr. J. W. Small, of 56, Ge orge 
Street, Edinburgh, by whom alone they are, we believe, supplied. 

* Leaves from my Sketch Books. By J. W. SMALL, F.S.A., Scot. Sketched, 
measured, and drawn for the stone by the Author. 1 vol. 4to. 56, George Street, 
Edinburgh, 1880, Plates. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA.* 


A NoTIcE of Dr. Birdwood’s admirable work under the above title appeared in our 
last number, and while speaking of its manifold excellences, both in matter and in 
illustration, we took occasion to allude to the number and exquisite beauty of the en- 

vings with which it is adorned. We are now enabled, thanks to the courtesy of 
its publishers—Messrs. Chapman & Hall—to supplement that notice by introducing 
some few of the woodcuts as specimens of the illustrations. We do so in the hope 
that additionol attention may be drawn to the book, and that its importance to Art- 
Students and Art-Manufactures, as well as the general reader, may be better under- 
stood. The first (plate xii.) represents two out of the sixteen elaborate panels, 
damascened in gold, of a spice box belonging to the Queen ; they are of extreme richness 
and beauty. The term “ Damascening,” of course it is almost needless to say, takes 
its origin from Damascus, where the art was carried on with marvellous success by 
the early goldsmiths. The poem is literally that of ‘‘encrusting one metal on an- 
other, not in cruste, which are soldered on, or wedged into, the metal surface to 
which they are applied, but in the form of wire, which by under-cutting and 
hammering is thoroughly incorporated with the metal which it is intended to orna- 
ment.” In India, where the art of damascening in gold is carried on in great per- 
fection in Cashmere, in the Punjab, and in the Nizam’s dominions, it is called Kuft 
work. Another good example is the shield at the top of plate xiii., and on the same 
plate is a brass Lota, or Water Vessel, encrusted with copper, from Tanjore. On 
another plate (xiv.) figs. 1 and 2 are exquisite examples of the silver jewellery of 
Cuttack, and 8 and 4, a Buddhistic vase of copper, and the incised figure-decoration 
with which it is surrounded. These engravings are taken quite at hap-hazard from 
the vast number with which the book is illustrated, and may, therefore, be taken as a 
fair sample of their beauty and interest. 





LIFE OF BISHOP DOYLE.* 

WE are glad to see that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s admirable “ Life” of this gifted prelate 
(who at the same time was a sound religionist, an active oo. a clever polemical 
writer, and a liberal patron of his church) has at length been reprinted, and with 
such an amount of additional matter as constitutes it a new work. It was high time 
the new edition was prepared, for the former one had become extremely scarce, and 
we heartily congratulate its author on the success which his labours have secured. 
We trust the new edition—so thoroughly good is it in every part, and so overflowing 
as it does with useful and interesting matter—may in its turn soon be exhausted and 
be succeeded by a third and a fourth. Our only regret is that we are unable, in this 
number, much as we wish, to devote more than this brief space to so well written a 
work, but we none the less heartily commend it, and congratulate its author on the 
successful result of the labours he has expended over its preparation. 

* The Life, Times, and ee of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. Second edition. Dublin : 
J. Duffy and Sons. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 1880. 





GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALES. By Askew Roserts (Oswestry: Woodhall 
and Venables ; London: Hodder and Stoughton). Guides to Wales are “ plenty as 
blackberries,” but of all that have come under notice, for general use as a guide 
to North Wales, the one before us is the best. The ‘‘ gossip” is of that pleasant 
and captivating kind that adds an interest to the whole book, and gives a zest to the 
topographical details. It is just the kind of intelligent guide one would delight 
in having on a tour through the Principality, but Faguall Ghat it is a good and 
useful book of reference forthe library. Profusely illustrated with admirably engraved 
maps, containing every possible scrap of information that can be needed regarding 
that portion of Wales upon which it treats, and interspersed with ‘‘ gossip” that 
—— adds a charm to its contents, the book is one we can, and do, cordially 
commen 





THOROUGH GUIDE TO THE LAKE DISTRICT.—(London: Dulau & Co., 37, 
Soho-square.) This little book, by Mr. Baddeley, is not only what it professes to be, 
a “thorough guide” to the district it embraces, but is one of the most handy, com- 
pact, reliable, and best arranged we have seen. Knowing the Lake District well, we 
have dipped into the contents of this book with more than ordinary interest, and 
have tested its accuracy on many points. In none have we found it wanting. Any- 
one intending to take a tour among the lakes cannot do better than secure Mr. 
Baddeley’s book as a ‘‘ thorough guide” in so doing. 
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DAMASCENED WATER VESSEL. 


PLATE XIII. 
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ENGLISH PLANT NAMES.* 


THOUGH small in size—so tiny, in fact, as to be easily carried in the pocket— 
Mr. Earle has contrived to give in his “English Plant Names” an amount of 
valuable information, the extent and importance of which it is not easy to esti- 
mate, and which works of larger and more pretentious proportions have utterly 
failed to give. The “ introduction” is one of the best yet penned, and embraces the 
history of plant names from Theophrastus down to the modern system ; the place 
of these lists in the run of that history ; the signification of the old native plant 
names ; their grammatical elements ; and the neglect of the vernacular names. 
Then come name-lists from Ailfric’s and other vocabularies, the preparation of which 
must have been a work of great labour and untiring patience; and to render the 
whole complete and easy of reference, three admirable indexes—the one of Latin, the 
next of Saxon and English, and the third of French—are added. The book will be 
found of great value for reference, and we heartily thank its well known compiler 
for the pains he has taken in its preparation. 

* English Plant Names from the 10th to the 18th Century. By John Earle, 
M.A., Rector of Swanwick. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1880, pp. cxii. and 122. 


MESSRS. W. & D. DOWNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE. 


WE have received from Messrs. Downey, the Royal Photographers, of 61, Ebu 
Street, some exquisite examples of the art they so successfully follow, and of whic 
they are among the most gifted and successful of professors. Among those submitted 
to us is one (“ Astarte } which for arrangement of light and shade, softness, and 
“ fleshiness of flesh,’ and perfection in all manipulative provesses, as well as in the 
brilliancy of the liquid light of the eye, exceeds most we have seen. It is a perfect 
gem of photographic art. Another marvellous portrait is that of Sarah Bernhardt, 
which in pose of the figure, arrangement of the gorgeous Eastern dress, loveableness 
of expression, and artistic treatment of light and shade, far exceeds any other 
portrait of that clever woman. Of “ Modjeska,’’ the portrait sent to us is remarkably 
fine, and in pose of figure and delicacy of arrangement of drapery, far in advance of 
most portraits of such celebrities, while that of Mademoiselle Samary is, as a photo- 
graph, perfection itself. Another portrait with which we have been favoured, is that 
of the Ex-Empress Eugenie, the childless widow of one of the greatest of modern 
men, who has won her way to the hearts of all people and all nations. The portrait 
is thoroughly good as a portrait, while as a photograph it is of the highest possible 
class. Messrs. Downey have attained to an enviable distinction, even among the very 
best of our art-photographers, and the result of their excellence in that art has been 
to secure for them an amount of Royal and aristocratic patronage that no other, we 
believe, enjoys, and their productions are unsurpassed for their richness and full tone 
of colour, their perfect focussing, and the care that is taken with all the accessories. 
We shall hope to have another opportunity of speaking of their portraiture. 





THE DEATH WARRANT OF CHARLES THE FIRST.—By Wm. J. Thoms, 
F.S.A. (London: F. Norgate, King Street, Covent Garden, 1880). This is a new 
and revised edition in pamphlet form, of Mr. Thoms’ paper on the subject, which 
originally appeared in ‘* Notes and Queries.” Mr. Thoms labours to show—what he 
has pretty firmly established, and what it requires but little knowledge of the dis- 
graceful *‘ goings on” of those times, implicitly to believe and understand—that the 
warrant, under which the king was brutally murdered, had been tampered with as 
regards the signatures, and also as to the date of the butchery itself. The pamphlet 
is a most interesting addition to historic literature, and those who do not possess it 
should hasten to doso. It will be read with profit, even by the most profound 
historical scholar. 


PRACTICAL ARCHITECTURE (“ Bazaar” Office, 170, Strand). This Manual of 
Practical Architecture, as applied to Farm Buildings of every description, such as 
cow, cattle, and calf houses; stables, piggeries, and sheep shelter sheds; stores for 
roots and other produce ; poultry houses and dairies; and to country houses and 
cottages, is sound and good throughout, and is admirably illustrated with plans, 
sections, and details of every conceivable kind. Written by one of our best and most 
reliable authorities on the subject —Robert Scott Burn, the well-known Farm Architect 
and Engineer, whose works on Landed Estates and Farming are in such high repute 
—this little volume may be relied on as thoroughly sound, practical, and good. We 
have seen no other that can compare with it in the arrangement and the various 
details with which its pages are filled. 
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LUXURIOUS BATHING.—(Field & Tuer, Leadenhall Street). Some few months 
back we had pleasure in noticing a sumptuous work under this title, and then spoke 
in high terms of praise of its exquisite beauty, both of typography and of the 
etchings with which it was so liberally adorned. A second edition has just been 
issued by the same firm, but instead of the original prices of three and seven guineas, 
it appears in three styles at five shillings, ten shillings and sixpence, and a guinea. 
The letterpress, by Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, remains pretty much the same as in the 
former editions, but instead of being illustrated with etchings by Mr. Sutton Sharp, 
is rendered supremely attractive by a number of even more admirable etchings by no 
less an artist than Mr. Tristram Ellis, who, in his ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dip,” 
“Taking the Plunge,” ‘ Cyprus--’Ware Sharks,” “A Hot Afternoon,” ‘“ Water 
Gate of Bruges,” “‘ Shadows in the Pond,” and ‘‘ Taking the Waters,” has given a 
series of examples of art that is eminently pleasing. The work, as before, is pro- 
duced in the antique style, on paper of special make, in exceedingly good type, and 
the binding is of laced vellum with parchment sides. 


DOMESDAY STUDIES—AN ANALYSIS AND DIGEST OF THE STAFFORD- 
SHIRE SURVEY.—We have pleasure in calling attention to the anuouncement of a 
work under the above title, by the Rev. Robert W. Eyton, which is intended for 
immediate publication by subscription. The volume has a three-fold scope ; first, 
it is an essay on the Mensuration, Technicalities, Phraseology, and Method of Domes- 
day, so far as the County of Stafford and the circuit which included that couaty 
were concerned ; next, it shows how far the Staffordshire Survey is illustrative or 
corrective of contemporary chronicles, or later traditions ; and lastly, it purports by 
To. ographical Tables and Notes to re-produce the Domesday Survey of the County 
in all its main features, and in synoptical forms ; also to identify, define, and compare 
with modern conditions, every Hundred, Town, Manor, and Estate of the County. It 
will thus become a most important work, and one that ought to be well supported in 
the county to which it is devoted. Subscribers’ names should at ouce be sent in to 
Mr. J. Halden, Publisher, Stafford. The size will be crown 4to; and the pricea 
guinea. 


BRISTOL PAST AND PRESENT, is the title of a new work, in quarto, and 
publishing in monthly parts, devoted to the history of that most important of all 
our civic ports, and we hail its a nee with pleasure, Edited by the Librarians 
of the Free Library and of the Museum and Library, an all sufficient guarantee of 
its excellence is given, and we trust the project will be well supported. At present 
we have only seen the first part; when others reach us we shall again refer to it. 
It is published by Mr. Arrow Smith, of Bristol. 








“HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; OR, A JOURNALIST AMONGST THE 
BARNACLES,” is the outside title of a volume now before us, whilst its inside one is 
“ Our Public Offices: embodying an account of the disclosure of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, and the unrevealed Secret Treaty of May 3lst,1878. The latter gives an 
insight into the contents of the book, and if our readers act upon our advice, they 
will let the title suffice them. To read the book would be a waste of time, and no 
profit would be gained. The writer is Charles Marvin, who, it will be fresh in the 
recollection of our readers, sprung into notoriety some two years back through 
having abused confidence pene in him at the Foreign Office, where he was em- 
ployed, and made public, through the daily press, the contents of documents which 
came under his notice. In this volume he seeks not only to justify himself for the 
part he took, but literally gloats over his conduct, which, it will be remembered, 
resulted in his vy | charged at the police office and being dismissed the service. 
There is a flippant amiliarity, a vulgarity, and an egotism in the book that is emi- 
nently distasteful to right-minded people ; and we dismiss it with an expression of 
sincere regret that its writer should have thought well to issue it. 








The literature of bicycling, ever on the increase through the constant improve- 
ments that are being made in the machines themselves, the need for “guides” 
and instructions that are more and more felt every day, and the enormously increased 
and rapidly increasing number of riders, has, in the two admirable works issued at 
the “ Bazaar” Office (17'’, Strand), received two additions of the most important and 
useful kind. “ Bicycles and Tricycles of the Year” for 1879-80, is an extremely useful, 
well arranged, and complete work on the subject, every variety of machine being 
carefully and accurately described and illustrated, and a mass of information given 
that is of the highest possible use tothe roadster. The “ Bicyclist’s Pocket Book” is 
we Fey ay pocket companion, and no one who rides the “iron horse” should be 
without it. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


BARROW OPENINGS IN BERKSHIRE. 


Some highly interesting discoveries have, thanks to the energy and skill of the Rev. 
Canon Greenwell, F.S.A., and Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., been made within the last 
few months, in the neighbourhood of Lambourne, in Berkshire. Some of the 
barrows had been before opened, but their fresh examinations brought to light a jet 
bead and some other minor relics. The first untouched barrow met with was in the 
parish of Childrey, on the edge of the down overlooking the White Horse Vale. 
Just to the south-east of the centre was a large Sarsen stone, and going down at its 
side was a circular grave, excavated in the chalk, 2}ft. in diameter and 14ft. in depth. 
It was nearly filled with charcoal, the remains of the funeral pile upon which the 
body had been burnt. Interspersed among the charcoal were the burnt bones. In 
the barrow, not connected with the interment, were a flint scraper and an arrow- 
point of flint, of a type very rare in England, but almost the commonest in Ireland. 
The next barrow examined was in the parish of Letcombe Bassett. It was a large 
one, and it had been a good deal levelled by the action of the plough. Badgers had 
at one period burrowed in it, and the skeletons of two of these animals were found. 
Some of the burnt bones which the barrow contained had been burrowed through by 
the badgers, and dispersed about, and with the burial had been a carefully-worked 
barbed arrow-point of flint. ‘The central and original interment—that of a burnt 
body of a woman—had been in a deep and narrow grave excavated in the chalk. 
The bones were perfectly free from any admixture of earth or charcoal, and were 
beautifully white in colour. No implement, ornament, or pottery had been 
buried with the body. The last barrow, at Stancombe, in the parish of Lambourne, 
produced exceptional results. In the material of the mound, but not connected with 
the burial, were a bone pin anda small vessel of pottery about 2in. high, orna- 
mented with vertical lines made by the puncture of a sharp-pointed instrument. 
At the centre, in a shallow grave scouped out of the surface soil, were the burnt 
remains of a man, and lying on the top of them was a most symmetrically-formed 
perforated axe-hammer, of stone, one of the finest yet discovered. It has been 
presented to the British Museum, where the valuable collection of articles previously 
discovered by Canon Greenwell are preserved. Side by side with this hammer was a 
second hammer made from the burr-end of a red deer’santler. It is very well 
formed and larger than usual. Canon Greenwell has discovered two previously, one 
in Yorkshire and one in Westmoreland, and is of opinion that these implements have 
been used as weapous of war. Close by was found an “ incense cup” of globular 
form, ornamented on the upper part with zigzag lines, and perforated just below 
the rim with six holes in pairs. At the side of the deposit of burnt bones was a 
small bronze knife, with a tang for insertion into the handle. This article presents 
another instance of the concurrent use of stone with bronze, and therefore possesses 
more than usual interest. 





ROMAN VILLAS IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


In connection with the account of discoveries in the Isle of Wight. which appeared 
in the last number of the “ Reliquary” (vol. xxi., p. 50), the following appeal for 
subscriptions to form a fund for carrying on the excavations, has been sent out. 
‘* Excavations have recently been set on foot under the superintendence of a com- 
mittee of Archwologists, Cornelius Nicholson, F.S.A., Ventnor, John E. Price, F.S,A., 
and F.G. H. Price, F.G.S., London, on the estate of Lady Oglander, at Brading, 
which promis: to reveal habitations of the ancient Romans, very highly decorated in 
tesselated art, more so, it is believed, than anything of the kind ever found in 
England ; and which must give new importance to tke history of Vectis, the Isle of 
Wight. This work is an exterision of the richly embellished Villa opened out a few 
months ago on the farm of Mrs. Munns, and already in these extensions five Cham- 
bers with floors of coioured tessere, exhibiting several mythological groups of figures, 
have been uncovered. But the explorations cannot be completed, and the meaus of 
preservation provided, without a very considerable outlay of money. Hence the 
aforenamed committee venture to appeal to all who estimate the honour of the Isle 
of Wight, and all, elsewhere, who value the permanent records of the history of 
Romano-Britain, to assist them with the means of effectually carrying out this 
interesting work.” Subscriptions and communications are desired to be addressed to 
Cornelius Nicholson, F.G.S., F.S.A., Ashleigh, Ventnor, Treasurer to the Fund, and 
we trust the appeal may be promptly and liberally responded to. 





128 NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS AT WINCHESTER. 

Some highly interesting discoveries have recently been made by workmen employed 
in drainage works in the cathedral enclosure at Winchester. ‘‘ In Canon Warburton’s 
garden, situated on the north side of Dome Alley, was found a portion of a Roman 
pavement, which was slightly damaged in its removal to the Deanery ; and a subse 
quent search revealed a further portion of the remains, which were embedded about 
six feet below the surface, a short distance to the east from the first discovery. The 
pavement represented a border turning at right angles, but the centre portion was 
missing, its absence being accounted for by the fact that a tree had been planted over 
it, and it had been removed in placing the tree, or that the roots had destroyed it. 
The remains, however, do not extend sufficiently for any correct idea to be formed 
of the design. The colours are clear and bright, and present their original appear- 
ance. The spot in which this relic was discovered is situated about 120 yards south- 
east of the Roman pavement discovered in 1878 in Minster-street, and which now 
occupies a conspicuous position in the public museum of the city. The grounds of 
the Rev. Canon Ernest Wilberforce also contained a small metallic figure, extremely 
well modelled, and in good preservation. It is supposed that it formed one of a 
group, as there is one arm missing, and no signs of fracture on the shoulder were 
noticeable.” Ww. Fe 


BELL RINGING LAWS AT LEIGH CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
THE following belfry laws, Fy on a board, formerly hung on the wall of the 
belfry of Leigh Church. They differ slightly from other versions given in the 
** Reliquary ”"— 





“Tf that to ring you do come here, 
You must ring well with hand and ear; 
And if a bell you overthrow 
Fourpence is due before you go; 
And if you ring in spur or hat, 
Two pots of ale are due for that; 
And for a pledge to make it sure, 
Your hat shall be the forfeiture, 
Our laws are old, they are not new, 
Therefore the clerk must have his due.” 


PARKER, OF DERBY. 
It is stated in the Pedigree of Bainbrigge, in Glover’s Derbyshire, ii. 551, that 
Katherine, the wife of Thomas Bainbrigge, of Derby, and daughter of Benjamin 
Parker, “ was 1st cousin to the 1st Earl of Macclesfield.”” What authority is there for 
this statement? If it be correct, Benjamin Parker must have been a son of George 
Parker, of Parkhall, co. Stafford (grandfather to Lord Chancellor Macclesfield) ; but 
in his will, proved at Lichfield 11 April, 1676, he does not mention any son named 
Benjamin ; nor is Benjamin named in the Visitation Pedigree of 1663, nor in the 
ey aie in the “ RELIQuaRY,” x. 51. Is not, therefore, Glover’s statement incorrect? 
e extracts from the Registers of St. Alkmund, Derby, given in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” 
x. 196, xi. 186, show that the Parkers were living at Derby long before Katherine was 
born. Can any correspondent enlarge the following sketch ? 
Benjamin Parker, esq.,= 
of St. Alkmund’s parish, 
Derby. 








Benjamin Parker, Francis Parker,=... J coop Parker, Henry Parker, = Mary, dau 

of Bridge Gate, of Little Eaton, bapt. at St. of Derby,esq., of Leonard 

Derby, the cele- bapt. at. St. Alkmund’s, bapt. at St. Fosbrooke, 

brated stocking- Alkmund’s, Derby, 19 June, ‘Aienent’s, of Shardlow 

makerandauthor; Derby, Feb., 1680; died inf.(?) Derby,6April, Hall, esq.,b. 

bapt. at St. Alk- 1678. 1682. d.s.p. 1697, d.s.p. 

mund’s, Derby, 22 
May, 1677, died j } | 

near Paddington, Martha, bap. Mary bapt.at Joseph Parker, Katherine, bapt. at 

1747. at St. Alk- St.Alkmund’s, bap.at St.Alk- St.Alkmund’s, Derby, 

mund’s, Derby, Derby, 31 mund’s, Derby, 65 April, 1690; d. 18 

28 June, 1729. March, 1683-4, 25 May, 1689; April, 1752 ; marr. 

d. 8. p. Thomas Bainbrigge, 

of Derby, esq. (vide 

Glover’s Derby, ii. 

650-1). 
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